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America’s Leading Preparatory 
School for Colored Youth 
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WILEY COLLEGE 


MARSHALL, TEXAS 


OLDEST COLLEGE FOR NEGROES 
WEST OF MISSISSIPPI 


Beautiful, Well-Kept Grounds; Ample Dormitory 
Space; Up-to-Date Class Rooms and Laboratories. 


Highly Trained Faculty; Extra-Curricular 
Activities Duly Stressed. 


Approved as a Senior College by Accrediting 
Agencies, State and National. 
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TALLAHASSBE, FLORIDA | 
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Literary, Technical and Industrial 


Well Prepared Teaching Force 
Graduates in Demand and Immediately placed 


WE INVITE INSPECTION 
J. R. E. LEE, President 


REGISTER NOW 
BEREAN SCHOOL 


MATTHEW ANDERSON, Founder 
DAY AND EVENING SESSIONS 


VOCATIONS, STRESSING BUSINESS 
SCIENCE COURSES 


Write the Principal 
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JOHN HOPE, President | 
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4 YEARS COLLEGE 


For further information address: 
DAVID D. JONES, President 


Johnson C. Smith University 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


AN “A” CLASS COLLEGE AND A STANDARD 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY FOR MEN ONLY 


Faculty composed of men representing some of the 

best Colleges and Universities of the Country. Ideal 

location, seventy-five acres of land, twenty-two build- 

ings, first class equipment and large endowment. 
For Further information write 


H. L. McCROREY, President 
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DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


DOWNINGTOWN, CHESTER CO., PENNA, 


OPPORTUNITY for TRADE TRAINING 
POYS AND GIRLS OVER THIRTEEN 
in 
Automechanics, Carpentry, Commercial Work 
Home Economics, Irenwork, and Welding 
under 


COLLEGE TRAINED TEACHERS 


J. H. N. WARING, Principal 
DOWNINGTOWN INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL 


Downingtown, Penna. 
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The ATLANTA SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Good fer for Trained Negroes 
in Social Work | 


THE ATLANTA SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Gives training in every branch of technical Social 
Work and in addition offers special preparation for 
the special problems which confront social workers 

in Negro Communities. 


For Further Information, Address the Director 
FORRESTER B. WASHINGTON, A. M. 
239 Auburn Avenue, Northeast Atlanta, Georgia 


| Virginia Union University 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
THE BEST SCHOOL FOR THE 
BEST MEN AND WOMEN 


COORDINATED WOMEN’S COLLEGE 
with a splendid 
NEW DORMITORY 


Unexcelled Divinity School | 
Graduates are Equipped to Enter upon a Definite 
Profession or to Continue in Advanced Study. | 

For Information Address 
THE PRESIDENT 


TALLADEGA COLLEGE 
A Liberal Arts College of Highest Grade 
APPROVED BY GRBPAT EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND LEADING GRADUATE 
SCHOOLS OF THE COUNTRY 
MNEXCELLED LOCATION 
STRONG FACULTY 
SPLENDID EQUIPMENT 


Plant worth one and one-half million 
For further particulars address 
THE PRESIDENT OR THE DEAN 


Alabama 


Morehouse College 


ATLANTA, GA. 


College, School of Religion 

An institution famous within recent years for Its | 
emphasis of all sides of manly developments—the 
only institution in the far South devoted solely to 

the education of Negro young men. | 

Graduates given high ranking by the greatest | 
northern universities. Debating, Y. M. C. A., 

athletics, all live features. 
For information address 


S. H. ARCHER, President 


STATE COLLEGE FOR COLORED STUDENTS 
DOVER, DELAWARE 
In the Heart of the Delmarva Peninsula 
A College With a Great Past and a Greater Future 
COURSES OFFERRED 
Junior College — High School — Agriculture — 
Normal Training — Home Economics— 
Trades and Industries 
ATHLETICS ENCOURAGED for BOYS and GIRLS 
For Information Address: 


K. 8S. GROSSLEY, President 


Washington Business Institute — 

200 West 125th St. New York City 

A professional school of collegiate grade specializing 
in General Business and Secretarial Courses 

Class and Individual Instruction—Day and Evening 
Enter Any Day 

L. Liebling. B.S.. B.C.S. in Ed., 

Rae Feld, Registrar 

Catalogue on Request = 


Director 


| Conducted under auspices of the Episcopal Church 


St. Augustine's College 


NOKTH CAROLINA 
An Accredited “Clauss A” College 
Founded 1867 


A four-year College Course is now being of- 
fered, including Pre-Medical and Teacher Train- 
ing features. 

A College Preparatory Department, Training 
School for Nurses, and School for Religious and — 
Social Workers are connected with the College. 


Thorough training, healthy environment, Chris- 
tian influences. 
For Catalog and information write The Registrar, 
ST. AUGUSTINE'S COLLEGE, Raleigh, N. C. | 
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THE ANCRUM SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
74 West Mass. 


MRS. ESTELLE A. FORSTER, Director 
Courses in Piano, Organ, Violin, Voice, Brass and 
Wind instruments, Harmony, Solfeggio, Theory and 
all musical subjects. Excellent faculty, Two Dermi- 
tories and Cafeteria. 
For further information address the Director. 


Now Is Time to Peepase for Efficient Service 
and Great Financial Rewards! 
New Location - New Building - New Equipment 
—— More Dentists Are Needed —— 
Write for Information 


Department of Dentistry | 
MEHARRY MEDICAL COLLEGE | 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE | 


FISK UNIVERSITY | 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Liberal Arts College Music School 
Graduate Department 


"Address: THE DEAN 
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Tues: know fear; for all their singing 
As the moon thrust her tip above dark woods, 
Tuning their voices to the summer night 
These folk knew even then, the hints of fear. 
For all their loafing on the levee, 
C'nperturbedly spendthrift of time, 

Greeting the big boat swinging the curve 

‘Do it, Mister Pilot! Do it, Big Boy! 
Beneath their dark laughter 

Roaring like a flood roars, swung into a sxpiil- 

way, 
There rolled even then a strong andertow 


Of fear. 


Now, intimately 

These folk know fear. 

They have seen 

Blackwater creeping, slowfooted Fate, 
Implacably, unceasingly 


Over their bottomlands, over their cornshocks, 


Past highwater marks, past wildest conjecture 


Black water creeping before their eyes, 


Rolling while they toss in startled half sleep. 


De Lord tole Norah 

Dat de flood was due, 
Norah listened to de Lord, 
An’ got his stock on board, 
Wish dat de Lord 

Had tole us too. 


Children of the Mississippi 


By A. Brown 


Winter acomin’ 
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These folk know grief. 
They have seen 
Black water gurgling, lapping, roaring, 
T'ake their lives’ earnings, roll off their paltry 
Fiatures of homes, things as dear as old 
hearthgods. 

These have known death 
Surprising, rapacious of cattle, of children, 
Creeping with the black water 
Secretly, unceasingly. 

Death pick out new ways 

Now fo’ to come to us 

Black water creepi’ 

While folks is sleepiw 

Death on de black water 

Ugly an’ treacherous. 
These, for all their vaunted faith, know doubt 
These know no Ararat; 
No are of promise bedecking blue skies; 
No dove, betokening calm; 
No fondled favor toward new beginnings. 
These know 
Promise of baked lands, burnt as in brickkilns, 
Cracked aglily, crinkled crust at the seedtime, 
Rotton with stench, watched over by vultures. 
Promise of winter, bleak and unpitying, 
No buoyant hoping now, on'y dank memories 
Bitter as the waters, bracken as the waters 


Black and unceasing as hostile waters. 


Leaner dan ever 

What we done done to you 

Makes you do lak you do? 
How we done harmed you 


Blackhearted river? 


These folk know fear, now, as a bosom crony: 
Children, stepchildren 
Of the Mississippi. .. . 


Sa 
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ANOTHER Christmas has come and the 
year 1931 hurries swiftly to its close. 
We would that a happy world mighi shout 
in exultation Peace on 
Good Will Earth, but we dare not. 
Towards Men For war clouds dark- 
en the skies in far off 
Manchur‘a, and while the statesmen of the 
world fervently cry Peace. Peace, the na- 
tions fashion dreadful engines of war. And 
that good will which was proclaimed on the 
first Christmas morn nineteen hundred and 
more years ago is still largely of the stuff 
that dreams are made of, save when the 
hand of misfortune strikes and catastrophe 
levels the barriers of race and class and 
creed. Such a time is the present. Perhaps 
in no period in the history of the nation has 
there been a greater need for good will 
than now. 

The pity of it is that only a major catas- 
trophe seems to be able to arouse us to 
consideration of the plight of our fellow- 
men or to stir us to a contemplation of the 
conditions under which they exist. Today 
saddened millions face a future full of un- 
certainty and doubt, and for them Christ- 
mas merely serves to emphasize misfortune. 
They are honest. They have committed no 
crime. They are anxious to work. An 
economic cataclysm has engulfed them and 
swept away everything they possess except 
the hope of change. 

Who is responsible? What are the 
causes? 

There are a thousand answers: one as 
good as another. But somehow the thought 
persists that at least one of the fundamental 
reasons has been the disregard of a declar- 
tion and an injunction: 


Peace on Earth, Good Will 


Towards Men. 


TN the report of the Southern Commission 
On Lynching recently issued, all the argu- 
ments so fervidly put forth by the defender: 
of lynching throughout 
A Repon the years have been 
On Lynching completely riddled. The 
facts disclosed in the re- 
pori for the most part are not new. For 
students of race relations have long been 
aware that many innocent Negroes are 
lynched; that lynchings are not inspired 
by the failure of the courts to convict Neg- 
roes; and that mob leaders are seldom, if 
ever, punished. Bearing the signatures of 
some of the most distinguished citizens of 
the South the report is safe from attack 
on the grounds of ignorance of actual con- 
ditions. As a matter of fact, the nation’s 
press almost without exception hails the re- 
port enthusiastically and calls for the 
stamping out of this evil. An interesting 
comment is the following from the Man- 
chester, Connecticut, Herald: 

Most of the lynchings occur in sparsely set- 
tled areas where the life of the whites is mono- 
tonous and boresome to a degree and where 
primitive excitements are eagerly welcomed. The 
most exciting kind of a hunt is a man hunt. 
About all that is needed, in such communities, 
is an excuse. A purely suppositious case of 
outrageous crime provides as good an excuse 
as a bona fide case among people eager for 
the hunt. And in those parts a “nigger” is only 
a “mgger” anyhow. 

It is very much to be doubted that the type 
of Southerner who gets his biggest thrill out 
of hanging or burning a human being is going 
to give up his favorite sport just because he is 
shown that at least half the time he is wrong 
in picking his victim. There is just as much 
excitement in mauling and burning an innocent 
Negro as a guilty one—and it’s the excitement, 
not in the least justice, that the lyncher is 
after. 

Although this point of view has been sup- 
ported in the past by eminent authorities. 
lynching can not be explained by the desire 
for thrills, nor is it the result of lack of edu- 
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cation on the part of the victims, as might 
be inferred from the Commission's report. 
In so far as ignorance contributes to crime. 
then both the lyncher and the victim (when 
he is guilty) suffer alike. 

Lynching in the South is the natural out- 
growth of the attempt of the South to per- 
petuate the slave status of the Negro. After 
the Civil War cheap black labor was sorely 
needed for the rehabilitation of the South. 
In order to exploit this labor supply it was 
necessary to maintain the dominancy of the 
white race as established by the slave code. 
To that end the freedmen were disfran- 
chised, Jim Crow laws enacted, educational 
opportunities kept at the minimum and the 
whole system of racial ostracism and op- 
pression devised and enforced by the fiat 
of law. In other words, the dual standard 
of treatment for white and black became 
the accepted way of life. A “nigger” is only 
a “nigger” crudely expresses the philosophy 
which in the past has determined the in- 
terracial policy of the South. Lynching is 
not so much an instrument of punishment 
as a means of evoking terror designed to 
‘keep the Negro in his place.” It is most 
prevalent in the rural districts, because in 
the rural districts the conditions of Negro 
life more closely approximate those of the 
slave regime. 


The Commission recognizes this when it 
mentions the Negroes’ political impotence 
as a factor in the indifference of officers 
toward the apprehension of mob leaders. 
The threat of lynching is one of the effec- 
tive deterrents to Negroes attempting to 
exercise the franchise. And without the 
franchise he is powerless to protect his pro- 
perty or his life. 


In calling on the South to stamp out 
lynching the Commission deserves high 
praise. If it does not secure immediate re- 
sults, it has at least, in the words of the 
Macon Telegraph: 

. . torn away from the abomination the 
veil of chivalry and the mask of protection of 
womanhood which it has worn, and has re- 
vealed it as a stark, ugly thing for which 
there is no defense.” 
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pS the OpporTUNITY contest which closes 
on December 31st, we hope that the 
stories and in so far as possible the essays 
will in a measure depict 
Essays something of the real 
And Stories spirit which animates 
the American Negro. 
From few novels and fewer short stories of 
Negro life is one able to form an adequate 
conception of the forces which have sus- 
tained the Negro in his struggle for survival 
in an indifferent if not an hosiile world. 
Writers both black and white have a tend- 
ency to see the Negro in a hopeless struggle 
against conditions which he is powerless to 
change or overcome. Disappointment gives 
way to despair, frusiration precedes disin- 
tegration, and finally the inevitable catas- 
trophe seals a career of futility. 

Now this picture of the Negro in the 
American environment is no more authen- 
tie than the portrayal which depicts the 
Negro as a perpetual buffoon or just a sim- 
ple-minded servant. The truth is that in 
not a few instances the Negro has been able 
to surmount obstacles, to outwit his enemies 
and to confound his traducers. If this were 
not true then the Negro would be only a 
little better off now than during the slave 
regime. The fact that he has steadily 


moved forward in industry. in polities, in 
education indicates that somehow he is con- 
quering the forces arrayed against him. 

In one of the once popular “blues” there 
is a sentiment which expresses the spiritual 
perspective of the Negro better than most 
of the stories which purport to reveal some- 
th'ng of his soul: 

The road is rocky 


But the rider. he is here. 


So goes the song. In truth it fairly repre- 
sents the mental attitude of the American 
Negro. We hope that there will be a recog- 
nition of this quality of the Negro in the 
manuscripts submitted in the contest. 
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The Question of Negro Intelligence 


By Orro Kuineserc 


ps spite of a considerable expenditure of time 

and energy and ingenuity on the part of 
many experimental psychologists, a final agree- 
ment as to racial differences in intelligence has 
not yet been reached. Intelligence tests are 
still being given to Negroes and whites, and 
different psychologists continue to draw dia- 
metrically opposite conclusions from the same 
material. 

One very important aspect of recent work, 
however, marks it off very definitely from the 
earlier investigations in this field. The former 
naive and uncritical acceptance of the intel- 
ligence test as a perfect index of mental ability, 
uninfluenced by education and training, has 
practically disappeared; it is met with occa- 
sionally, but only in the writings of those who 
have not kept up with the new developments. 
There is a growing conviction that the measure- 
ment of “general intelligence” contains hither- 
to unsuspected complexities, and cannot be 
accomplished quite as easily or as accurately 
as was formerly believed. As far as racial 
differences are concerned, drawing conclusions 
about the intelligence of two racial groups from 
their relative standing in the intelligence tests, 
without taking full account of differences in 
education and background, is no longer a re- 
spectable procedure among psychologists. 

The very marked and significant differences 
between various groups belonging to the same 
race, rather than the difference between the 
races, have recently been receiving more and 
more attention. In order to determine the ef- 
fect of education and environment on what 
seem to be racial differences, it is important 
to see how the same race behaves in two dif- 
ferent environments, and when it has had two 
very different types of education. In the case 
of the Nero, the contrast between North and 
South offers an excellent opportunity for just 
this kind of comparison. 

A cons‘derable quantity of evidence has been 
collected showing the marked superiority of 
northern over southern Negroes in the ability 
to solve the problems presented by the intel- 
ligence tests. The results obtained by the 
Army psychologists during the war are well 
known; the Negro recruits from the North were 
markedly superior, and those from Ohio, TIli- 


* nois and New York made a better showing than 


the whites in six of the southern states. The 
later studies of Negro children in different 


parts of the country gave the same result; on 
the average there is a substantial difference 
(about ten points in the Intelligence Quotient ) 
in favor of northern and western over southern 
Negro children. 

Most striking of all, however, are the results 
reported by Peterson and Lanier in their in- 
teresting and important book, “Studies in the 
Comparative Abilities of Whites and Negroes.” 
They gave a number of psychological tests to 
twelve vear old white and Negro boys in Nash- 
ville, Chicago and New York. They found a 
marked superiority of whites over Negroes in 
Nashville, some superiority in Chicago, and ne 
superiority whatever in New York. Not only 
are New York Negro boys far ahead of the 
Nashville Negroes; they are actually the equals 
of the New York whites. 

Does this mean that the environment-— 
superior schools, more varied activities, oppor- 
tunities for educational contacts—makes all the 
difference? Does it prove that there is no in- 
tellectual superiority of whites over Negroes 
which will not disappear when the environments 
of the two groups are equalized? There is 
another possible explanation which must be 
considered. It may be that the Negroes who 
left the south to go to New York were a 
superior group, or, as it is usually expressed, 
that there has been a “selective migration” of 
the more intelligent Negroes from the south to 
New York and elsewhere in the north. The 
New York group, in that case, would not be 
simply an average Negro group living in a 
superior environment, but a group that was 
superior to start with. Its excellent record 
would simply mean that it was an exceptionally 
able group, and would not prove that an aver- 
age Negro group living in a good environment 
would necessarily do as well. 

Is it the more intelligent Negroes who mi- 
grate? This seems now to be the most impor- 
tant question. If there has been no “selective 
migration” of the more intelligent Negroes— 
if the group that went to New York is simply 
an average Negro group—the results obtained 
by Peterson and Lanier indicate that “racial” 
differences will disappear when the differences 
in the respective environments disappear. If 
there has been a migration of the more intelli- 
gent families to New York, there may still be a 
superiority of whites over Negroes which is 
not due solely to environmental causes. 
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One can make a good case for the selective 
migration of a superior group by arguing that 
it requires energy and initiative to start over 
again in a new setting, and intelligence enough 
to see the advantages of the new environment 
over the old. One can make an equally good case 
on the other side, however, on the ground that 
those who are more successful in the old en- 
vironment, who have achieved a certain social 
and economic position, who possess property 
and friends, are less likely to wander off in 
search of fresh opportunities than those who 
are shiftless and unsuccessful, and who have 
therefore nothing to lose by leaving. 

The newspaper accounts of the character of 
the migrants during the “Exodus” differ great- 
ly. The Boston Transcript pointed out in 

1917 that “it takes some enterprise and resolu- 
tion for a Negro to emigrate from the south 
to the north.” In the same year the Chicago 
Tribune wrote, “The present invasion of colored 
people from the south is made up chiefly of dis- 
contented tenant farmers and unsettled young 
men. They do not fairly represent the better 
class of southern Negro. It is very largely 
the illiterate and penniless Negro who has come 
north in the last two years.” The Philadelphia 
Christian Recorder said, “they are not the best 
Negroes who leave the south,” while the Birm- 
ingham Age Herald insisted that “many of the 
very best among us are leaving.” A more mid- 
dle-of-the-road position was taken in an article 
in “Opportunity” in 1924, in which Mr. Haynes 
pointed out that frequently whole neighbor- 
hoods, and occasionally whole church congrega- 
tions, m'grated in a group. 

During the past vear the present writer at- 
tempted to approach the problem of selective 
migration directly. One method used was to 
examine the school records made by Negro 
children in two southern cities (Nashville and 
Birmingham) before they migrated northward : 
the marks were compared with those of the total 
Negro school population of the same two cities. 
This should show whether the school children 
who went away were any better in their studies 
than those who remained in the south. The 
school marks of about five hundred children 
who had migrated some time between 1915 and 
1930 were examined, and it was found that 
those who went away had marks slightly below 
the average for all the Negro children of Nash- 
ville and Birmingham. It was not a superior 


group that migrated; there is no evidence, as 
far as school marks are concerned, that it is 
the more intelligent Negro families who migrate 
to the north. 

In another investigation, the effect of a 
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northern (New York City) environment on the 
intelligence test scores of Negro children com- 
ing from the south was measured more directly. 
Tests were given te children born in the south 
and now living in New York, but differing in 
the length of time during which they have lived 
there. Some have been in New York only one 
year, others two years, others three, and so on 
up to twelve. If northern Negroes are better 
than southern Negroes solely because of “selee- 
tion,” that is, because the best ones have come 
north, the length of time during which they 
have lived in New York ought not to make very 
much difference in their scores, since all the 
groups, those who arrived only one year ago 
as well as those who arrived six years ago, have 
responded to the same kind of “selection.” 
They are all presumably “superior” groups 
who have migrated northward. If on the other 
hand, the northern Negroes are more “intel- 
ligent” because they live in a better environ- 
ment, there ought to be an improvement in the 
test scores more or less proportionate to the 
length of time the children have lived in the 
north. This is what the study actually showed. 
Over fifteen hundred children were tested, and 
there was on the whole a marked improvement 
in the test scores as the children had lived 
longer in New York. The environmental effect 
is unmistakable, and should surprise no one 
who is familiar with the difference in educa- 
tional facilities for Negro children in the north 
and in the south. 

There ave complications in this problem 
which cannot be adequately considered here, 
and which are still being studied. They do not, 
however, affect the main conclusion. As far as 
these results go they show no evidence of a 
“selective migration” of the more intelligent 
Negroes northward; they do indicate that the 
more favorabe environment has a definite effect 
in raising the intelligence test scores of Negro 
children. 

In that case, what of Negro “intelligence,” 
as far as it can be studied by means of tests? 
It is true that in general white children do bet- 
ter on the tests than Negroes. It is also true, 
however, that Negroes in the north do very 
much better than those in the south, and tend 
on the whole to approach very closely the 
standing of the whites. Since there is no evi- 
dence for a selective migration of the more in- 
telligent Negroes northward, this result must 
be due to the superior northern environment. 
The difference between white and Negro chil- 
dren in intelligence test scores tends to dis- 
appear as the environments of the two groups 
approach equality. 
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HE Louisiana moon, riding high in the sky, 

made a rippling path of light across the 
slow-moving waters of the Mississippi River. 
A boat rounding the bend in the river at this 
point, slid into the shadows cast by the high 
bank which sloped gently down to the water’s 
edge. As the clumsy craft came silently and 
carefully to rest in the shadows, a man who 
had sat bunched at the oars leaped quickly 
ashore and dragged the boat to a sheltered 
spot. Without a backward glance he began 
climbing a narrow, shadowy path leading to 
the top of the high embankment. 

At the top of the ascent the path lost itself 
between two lines of massive, wide-sweeping 
live-oaks. The mighty mosscovered arms of 
these trees swept upward and met in an arch 
which the light of sun and moon barely pene- 
trated. Only an occasional ghost of a moon- 
beam shone now through the foilage, as the 
man, with the step of one long accustomed to 
treading this way, plunged into the path be- 
tween these giants. He had not gone far, how- 
ever, when a sudden rustle in the pathway 
turned him into a statue of attention. 

“King?” A woman's voice breathed the 
word, “It’s me, King, it’s Leora.” 

“Leora? What vou doin’ here dis time 0° 
night 

In the dark a slim hand, young but coars- 
ened by toil, touched him timidly, sliding down 
his shoulder, down his arm, and finally coming 
to rest in his own toil-roughened hand. 

“I-— T couldn’t sleep, King. Nobody could 
sleep. Dey’s all talkin’ and speculatin’ *bout— 
*bout—” 

**Bout him?” 

“Yes. Is— is— it—” 

“Yes, it’s all over.” There was an unmis- 
takable satisfaction in his whispered response. 

A sharp intake of breath from the girl. “O, 
King, he done daid?” 

“Dat’s it. Twelve o’clock sharp, de trap was 
sprung.—He died—in few minutes.” 

They were walking hand in hand through 
the tunnel of oaks. A few moments of slow, 
silent walking brought them to the end of the 
lane, and into a semi-circular clearing. They 
‘ood in silence, looking at the scene about 


them. 
The black, indistinct silhouettes that formed 


the background of the cleared semicircle were 
by day the oaks, pines, magnolias and pecan 
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The Noose 


By Ocravia B. 


trees that with vines and ferns made up mys- 
terious Devil’s Swamp. Across the clearing, so 
close to the trees that the arms of some of them 
reached over and caressed its rotten roof, stood 
a cabin—King’s cabin. The cleared space 
around it was what remained of a once-lovely 
flower garden—a garden that had been beau- 
tiful with jasmine, roses, and old-fashioned 
sweet William and honeysuckle when Nomia 
used to move among them. 

King’s face twitched suddenly at the picturc 
that rose in his mind. Leora, womanlike, sensed 
his thoughts and squeezed his hand. A strange- 
lv contrasting pair they were, as they stood 
in the moonlight. ‘Tall, magnificently propor- 
tioned, ebony black was the man. Strength, 
brute force rippled in the muscles of his body. 
His face, lined heavily had the sere look of a 
leaf shrivelled not so much by the chill of win- 
ter, as withered prematurely by a drought, or 
the searing heat of a forest fire. His hair lay 
ina mat half tangled, half kink, over his head, 
suggesting some admixture of blood. His eyes 
were murky pools. 

The girl, slender and yellow-brown, her large 
dark eves filling with tears that quivered down 
her hollow cheeks, squeezed King’s hand once 
nore, 

“King?” 

“What vou want, chile 

“Did— did— he do it? Did he kill Jeems?” 

“A jedge and twelve jurymens said he done 
it.” 

“Yes. but dat don’t mean nothin’. It could 


of been- 

“It could of been who?” The question was 
shot at her with the force of a pistol report. 

“Anybody. He done say all time, he don’ be 
guilty.” 

“He was guilty as hell! What did he do to 
you an’ me, gal? Didn’ he stole my wife and 
break vo’ mammy’s heaht ‘cause she done took 
so much pains to raise you gals.so you kin hol’ 
yo’ haids up wid de best?” 

“IT I— know dat, too. 
he killed a man.” 

“Go home, gal! A man dat’ll stole another 
man’s wife will do any thing else. Go home!” 
He gave her a little push toward an opening 
in the trees, an opening leading to her own 
home. where slept her father, unconscious of his 
daughter’s nocturnal adventure. 

Leora walked off a few paces, turned and 


But dat don’ say 
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looked around. King was striding toward his 
cabin. Leora stopped. 

“King,” she called softly. 

“Huh?” Impatience had succeeded the anger 
in his last speech. He stopped in the shadow 
of the cabin, his hand on the latch. 

“Do you know what he done tol’ de preacher 
what seed him last?” 

“What?” 

“He done say he ain’t guilty.” 

“You done tole me dat befo’.” 

“An’ he say-—-dat—whoever be guilty—he 
comin’ back an’ tie dat same noose aroun’ his 
neck.” 

King threw back his head and laughed, a 
silent laugh, but hearty, and stepped into the 
moonlight. 

“Git to bed, gal! Don’ you know dere ain’t 
no ghosts? Don’ you know when a man goes 
to Hebben he don’ wanna come back, an’ when 
he go to hell de debbil ain’ let him come back? 
Stop fearin’ de daid, gal, an’ fear de livin’.” 

“I do.” The penetrating glance from the 
girl’s shrewd young eyes lingered a moment on 
the man’s face, and she had turned to run 
away home. 

King watched her out of sight, a startled, 
puzzled look on his face. There was something 
in Leora’s tone which had started a question 
in his mind. What did she mean? What did 
she know? With a sudden shrug he turned 
toward his home again. Unlatching the door, 
he entered the darkness. Taking a match from 
his pocket he made a light and applied it to 
the jagged wick of an oil lamp on a dirty, 
cluttered table. Through the cracked chimney 
a few straggles of yellow light made their way. 

The unplaned planks in the flooring emerged 
from one shadowed end of the room, spread for 
a brief while in the dim light and vanished into 
the shadows at the other end before an open 
fireplace. cold and black now, in the heat of 
summer. On one side of the fire place tilted a 
rickety cane bottomed chair. On the other 
side stretched a crude bunk nailed to the wall. 
A few rags of dirty bed-covering were thrown 
across it. One or two boxes, a few traps piled 
in the corner, constituted the remaining furn- 
ishings of the room. Clothing in all states of 
use and disuse hung from nails driven into the 
walls. From the rafters of the cob-webby ceil- 
ing dangled bunches of red peppers, stuffed 
sausages and onions. 

King fastened the door, made his way to the 
bunk and sat down. His head sank wearily 
into his hands, and his mind moved swiftly back 
into the past, bringing picture after picture 
into the dim, cheerless room. 
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There was Nomia, first, Nomia, slender, un 
dersized with her sharp, yellow features, brown 
eyes and abundant brown hair never tidily 
arranged, never becomingly dressed for her 
face. She had not the adeptness of her sister 
Leora in making her cheap clothes look becom 
ing, yet he had loved her. The witchery of 
Nomia for him had been the witchery of youth, 
for she was twenty-one and he was forty. She 
danced before him now, singing in the liquid, 
untrained soprano that to him had seemed a 
miracle coming from a throat so slim. Tanta 
lizing, laughing and deceiving, twisting him 
about her fingers with the lure of her youth, 
she stood before him. 

The knuckles on King’s huge fingers stood 
out sharply as he balled his hands into fists 
at another image. Jed—— Jed who had been 
hanged that afternoon— floated boldly, arro 
gantly into his vision. A rascal from the city, 
whose summers spent in Chicago hotels had 
given him a patronizing, counterfeit “gentle 
man’s Air” as Nomia had called it. Jed’s con 
quest of Nomia had been easy. His flattery, his 
oily compliments had sunk deep into her un 
stable, impressionable consciousness. 

King groaned as he lived again through 
scenes which time had not erased for him. Jed’s 
first long compliments to him on having a wife 
who could “sing like a mocking bird ;” his long 
visits to the then cheerful cabin, ostensibly to 
see the husband; the chattering of the planta 
tion women—- chattering that, when King ap 
proached a group; gave place to meaningful 
signs, sly looks and nudges; the shock of com 
ing home one day to an empty cabin, to a note 
from Nomia, stating she had gone away with 
Jed. 

King felt again the days of black despair, 
the days when the opening magnolia blossoms 
and the scent of roses and jasmine Nomia’s 
hands had planted, were to him as instruments 
of torture, squeezing closer and ever closer 
his soul, bursting his heart and draining 
it of life. He lived through the night of black 
ness his soul had touched and found to be an 
impregnable wall closing him from the light. 

The great passion passed; the scene changed 
once more. Five years dragged across his life 
five years of silence, hurt pride, withdrawal 
from his fellows except Nomia’s sister and 
father. Then, one day, Jed returned to a 


neighboring plantation. Nomia had died dur- 
ing one of the cruel winters in the North. King 
recalled with a bitter smile the open, crude 
hints that had come to him from time to time, 
to “kill that rascal like a dog.” But he had 
He preferred to suffer the 


made no move. 
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scorn of those, from whom he had practically 
withdrawn himself. He bided his time. Fate 
would devise a more subtle plan. 

And fate did. King’s smile became a sneer 
as there came before his mind the form of 
James Holloway. He heard again the searing, 
slurring obscenity James had uttered at the 
general store one evening after the flight of 
Nomia and Jed. He remembered the blind rage 
that had swept over him at the ribald jest. He 
lived through the fight, the heavy blows he had 
rained on the speaker. He remembered how, 
panting with rage, he had finally been dragged 
from the prostrate figure and shoved out of the 
store. Never again had King entered that 
store; not one word did he utter to anyone 
concerning his encounter with James, but a 
purpose was born in his mind. 

Then, one night after Jed’s return, Jed and 
James had come to blows over a card game. 
There had been threats and recriminations, 
with a threat on Jed’s part to “settle later.” 
A few nights after that Holloway was found 
dead, shot through the heart. No weapon was 
found, but the fact that James was killed with 
a rifle of the same bore of one Jed owned, 
together with the fact that Jed’s rifle had 
mysteriously disappeared, although he had been 
hunting with it the day before the killing, 
turned suspicion on him. Despite his frantic 
declarations of innocence, he had paid the 
debt. 

“Dey ain’t think I might know who killed 
Jeems, an’ who hide Jed’s gun,” King chuckled. 
Then he thought of Leora’s last remark and 
her strange, shrewd glance. Had she, in some 
uncanny fashion, guessed the truth? 

With a yawn he rose from his bunk. It was 
high time to be in bed. Stretching in sheer 
weariness, he threw back his head. A sudden 
shiver ran through his body; his arms dropped 
sharply to his side. His shadow, huge, dis- 
torted, lay along the wall and partly across the 
ceiling. The head emerged from a noose, one 
end of which sprang upward as if attached to 
a beam out of sight. In a moment King recov- 
ered himself, and his agitation gave place to 
relief. The shadow of a coil of rope dangling 
from one of the rafters crossed his shadow 
so as to give the illusion of being around the 
neck of the huge, sprawling figure. 

With shaking hands and a muttered oath 
he stepped to the table and blew out the light. 
What a fool he was getting to be! Leora’s 
words about Jed’s threat—had they taken such 
hold on him? Didn’t he know that such talk 
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was nonsense? What sensible man would take 
stock in such nonsense? ‘Time for a man to be 
in bed when his nerves began jumping at his 
shadow. Leora had been brought up on tales— 

Tales! A thousand plantation ghost stories 
of his boyhood rushed into his mind. Barred 
doors opening, and no hand seen opening them 
—wronged spirits coming back——the man mur- 
dered in his sleep by the ghost of a man he had 
murdered. He swore under his breath, as he 
kicked his boots across the room, and plunged 
into the tumbled bunk to sleep. It would not 
be long before daylight. Things always cleared 
up in the day. 

Sleep came at last, fitful, broken with mut- 
terings and dreams: Leora waiting at the end 
of the lane of trees; Nomia’s face, mocking, 
smiling, teasing: James dropping like a log 
in the grass, dying without a sound; himself 
slinking down the path to the river, and drop- 
ping the gun into the swiftest part of the cur- 
rent ; Jed’s gray, agonized face, as he was half- 
carried from the courtroom after pronounce- 
ment of sentence; the crowd outside the prison 
walls; noon whistles shrieking the last moments 
of the condemned man’s life. 

The night had given way to the blackness 
of early morning when King was suddenly 
shocked into wakefulness. Something sinuous, 
like a thread was passing slowly across his 
throat. A cry of fear came from the awak- 
ened man’s lips. What was it? What was this 
thing? He put up his hand to tear it away. 
He shrieked out again. It was a rope, a noosed 
rope tightening around his throat. 

“Good God!” His hand crept fearfully to his 
throat again, striving desperately to summon 
strength to tear the thing away. Another cry. 
The cords were growing—growing thicker and 
tighter. 

“Help! God have mercy!” King made a 
lunge toward the floor. He was jerked to his 
knees on the edge of the bunk. Fearfully, he 
raised his eyes. A scream of agony broke 
through his burning lips: 

“Jed! Jed! Don’ do dat! Don’— Have 
merey! God have—” His voice broke in a 
gurgling sob. His body sagged limply on the 
bunk. Outside the early breeze of morning 
passed in a shuddering sigh through the lane 
of trees, in the first faint streaks of morning. 

When, after a day, King failed to appear 
among his fellows, four men, under the guid- 
ance of Leora, broke into the cabin. On the 
bed they found him, his body rigid, his face 
set in its mask of mortal terror. Over his face 
and around his neck were the broken filaments 
of a spider web. 
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Myths About Race 


By W. 


YTH making is a constant fact in human 

society. Myths express aspirations, wishes, 
fears; or they incarnate basic values of the be- 
lievers. Myths cluster about every fundamental 
aspect of human experience in a given society. 
They are imaginative constructs, fictional for- 
mulations, expressing the more precious ideas 
and prejudices. 

If this statement as to the role of the myth 
is correct some light is thrown upon the preval- 
ence of mythologies about race in our own 
American society. These myths express fears, 
biases, prejudices, or, if one prefers, values. 
They tell nothing as to intrinsic truth relative 
to race but they do reflect much as to our men- 
tality on things racial. They suggest the im- 
portance of race in our experiences. Race is re- 
vealed in this mythology as an issue of the 
first order. Before the current myths on race 
are described a brief statement as to the im- 
portance of race in our experiences and senti- 
ments is necessary. 

Race in our society has a weighted signifi- 
cance. It is a crux issue. It ranks as one of our 
great dividers, a basis for distinctions. Race is 
a potent determiner of place, status, opportun- 
ity and prestige. Its significance is manifest in 
our economic, political and social policies. 
Fears and phobias center about race. It is dis- 
cussed with heated emotional intensity. Few 
escape traditional sentiments and ideologies 
concerning race. And what one thinks about 
race is regarded as important. The man who 
is “wrong” on race, that is, who deviates from 
the traditional ideology, is suspect. And the 
“radical” on things racial is apt to be regard- 
ed as a “menace.” This is natural, considering 
the importance imputed to race. In the main, 
dispassionate consideration of race problems 
is discouraged. This is even true within the 
proscribed racial groups. They tend to want 
only that part of the “truth” which soothes 
and inflates the ego. This one expects, con- 
sidering the constant insistence of the domin- 
ant race upon its “superiority.” The question 
as to whether the facts bear out this assump- 
tion as to the significance of race is here ir- 
relevant. Certainly there is no absolute proof 
that race as such is of great consequence. 
Probably it is no more than one of the incident- 
al facts of nature made important by our ideas 
and ideologies about it. But our problem is 
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that of the role assigned to race in our folk 
heritage, not its importance as viewed by the 
detached scientific investigator. 

Four myths, all clustering together in’ re- 
ality, will be discussed, namely, those of ra- 
cial inequality, the menace of amalgamation, 
the dangers of social equality, and the “natur- 
alness” of race prejudice. These doctrines or 
dogmas are referred to as myths because in the 
first place they are not attested by data, and, 
in the second place, belief in them is independ- 
ent of whatever facts there are. Their support 
is not reason but biases, prejudices, or values. 
Clearly our analysis will have to be brief. 


The Inequality of the Races 


This is a fundamental dogma in the folk 
ideology on race. Few of the dominant race 
deny it: most assume it. It is axiomatic, a folk 
dogma. ‘To be sure, its validity is questioned by 
minority races. But even they parry at times 
by trying to prove their own superiority, espe- 
cially in things intangible and spiritual. Few 
there are among the folk who do not assume 
the existence of “inferior” races, “backward” 
races, peoples incapable of achieving the same 
type of accomplishment that we impute to our 
own racial kind. Proofs of this doctrnie are 
relatively independent of the belief in it. To 
the “educated” such proofs give a halo of sci- 
entific sanctity and a tone of respectability and 
intellectual decency to the dogma. They feel 
that their belief is not a prejudice but a scien- 
tifically validated opinion. But it is easy to 
overestimate the role of the “proofs” for the 
validity of this doctrine in its currency. Jus- 
tifications such as appeals to history, biology 
and intelligence tests basically do not inspire 
the belief; rather such “proofs” are inspired 
by it. The belief is prior to the “evidence” for 
it, even in the case of the intellectual believer. 
Certainly so far as the masses are concerned 
formal documentation of the idea is not cau- 
sative. Belief here, as in most instances, roots 
deeper. The myth is potent because it satisfies 
deep emotional needs, not because it appeals 
to logical processes. It is an expression of 
racial antipathies. Moreover, it contains justi- 
fications for the exploitation of the “inferior” 
races. It enables men to believe the best about 
themselves while they mistreat or exploit 
others. It gives a quality of reasonableness to 
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vicious practices. It secures the consciences of 
the members of the “superior” race. In other 
words, the doctrine bulwarks policies and prac- 
tices which are profitable for the dominant race, 
but derogatory to the interest of the subject 
peoples. Hence the myth pays. Why shouldn’t 
the members of the dominant race believe it! 
Furthermore, the doctrine soothes the egoes of 
its believers. ‘To know that one is a member of 
the elect or “superior” race is satisfying. Such 
knowledge inflates ones sense of importance. It 
bolsters ones conception of self. It adds to ones 
feeling of personal worth. And a myth or doc- 
trine that has such utility is impregnable. More 
than mere scientific fact is needed to blast it 


away. 
The Menace of Miscegnation 


The doctrine of the menacing nature of ra- 
cial amalgamation is of course widely believed. 
One finds it preached in much of our popular 
literature on race. It is a part of the creed of 
the race determinists such as Cox, Stoddard 
or Grant. Often biologists, fondly imagining 
that they are detached and objective, give 
“scientific” sanction to this traditional folk 
dogma. The ordinary man assumes the doc- 
trine proven. It is one of the given elements 
in his ideological heritage. The soundness of 
the idea is constantly reinforced by private 
conversation, public speech and reading. It is 
futile to point out that the belief is relatively 
warelated to whatever facts we have. Such 
facts as the constancy of amalgamation in ra- 
cial history, the lack of racial purity, the 
variety and vagueness of racial types, the nor- 
mal nature of the hybrid in general, and the 
absence of any proven causal correlation be- 
tween race as such and favorable or adverse 
social conditions simply do not register. Amal- 
gamation, it is felt, must be bad. It violates 
traditional taboos, disturbs the status quo in 
race relations and undermines the vaunted 
sense of white superiority. That is, the belief 
is based not upon logic but vested interests. Its 
vitality may be traced not to the will to know 
the truth, but to the will to be justified. 


The Menace of Social Equality 


This doctrine of the menacing nature of 
social equality is related to the taboo against 
miscegnation. Social equality implies certain 
practices such as social intimacy, sharing the 
same social world, participating as equals in 
social intercourse; and, naturally, intermar- 
riage is one of the inevitable by-products of 
such practices. Social equality is regarded as 
menacing by the racialists precisely because it 
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does imply these things, each of which is revolt- 
ing from the point of view of current inter- 
racial mores. It is futile to plead with the foe 
of social equality that these accompaniments 
of social equality are not deleterious. The tra- 
ditional mind-set is against such heresy. Con- 
tained in the myth are justifications and argu- 
ments for its validity. The average man when 
the dogma is challenged does not trouble to 
defend. He is horrified at the challenge. His 
reaction is violent and emotional, condemna- 
tory and harsh. He will not reason because the 
challenge of the myth appears to him unreason- 
able. As he sees it his dogma is a necessary 
conclusion which only the mad or perverse 
could criticize. The intellectual wedded to the 
belief is more inclined to utilize the defensive 
arguments associated with the myth. But even 
he does not examine the bases of this sacrosanct 
dogma. No devotee ever does examine the roots 
of his faith. Certainly the dogma under discus- 
sion is too precious to its devotces for critical 
examination. It is functionally related, not to 
data objectively arrived at and tested, but to 
sentiments and values traditionally given. 


Myth of the Naturalness of Race Prejudice 


Those people afflicted with the traditional 
phobias and obscessions on race regard race 
prejudice as a “natural,” inevitable, perhaps 
instinctive, reaction. In spite of all evidence 
to the contrary they cling to this dogma. It 
does little good to remind them that before they 
assimilate to the gestures, feelings and ideas of 
their elders children are free from prejudice ; 
that there are people, even in social environ- 
ments saturated with racial biases, lacking this 
bias of race; that often prejudiced people 
change their racial reactions, become “eman- 
cipated” ; or, that there are areas of the world 
where race prejudice is lacking. To them it is 
clear that race prejudice is a trait of human 
nature, an immutable reaction to peoples of 
other races. Prejudice may even be glorified 
as a gift of the gods, proving the wisdom of 
the ideologies supporting race prejudice. 

It is easy to see why the prejudiced would 
claim that race prejudice is “natural.” Their 
racial prejudices constitute basic elements in 
their own scale of values. To them their reac- 
tions appear natural and spontaneous. Racial 
biases cut deep into their emotional and men- 
tal life. These prejudices mean so much to them 
that they cannot understand or appreciate the 
idea that prejudices of race are relative, arti- 
ficial or acquired. For all of us the personal 
has a way of being transformed into the uni- 
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versal. We universalize particular experiences, ideology of the dominant race in American so 
racial or otherwise. ciety. These elements have been referred to as 

Moreover, to believe in the naturalness of dogmas or myths. They cluster together, each 
dogma being a phase of our mythology on race. 
The potency of these myths is independent of 
the “raw” facts in the case. Their vitality is 
a function of their utility, their relation to the 
vested interests of the dominant race and their 
service as justifications of the policies of the 


race prejudice secures the believer in his moral 
universe. What is natural, he feels, cannot be 
wrong. Being natural it is noble. Prejudice 
made to appear natural loses its diabolical 
quality. Its fruits then may be viewed with 
calm, especially if the prejudiced profit from 
its fruits, as they often do. The sensitive moral 
conscience is dulled by the belief: and the be- 
liever’s sense of moral integrity is secured. If 
this analysis is correct it is not strange that 
the prejudiced should insist upon the natural- 
ness of their prejudices. Like the other dog- 
mas discussed in this paper its appeal is not 
due to its reasonableness but to its functional 
relation with current fears, psychoses and poli- 
cies on things racial. 


“superior” race. 

It is clear to many of us, heretics to the 
devotees of the myths discussed, that race is 
one of nature’s arbitrary facts, having little or 
no intrinsic importance. Even so, however, 
race is, because of these very myths, a potent 
determiner of status, place and opportunity. 
It may be merely an irrelevant biological fact. 
But if this is the case the irrelevant has be 
come important. One consolation for the her 
etics is that in the world tomorrow our de 
scendants will be amused at our terrible and 
furious concern with race, mildly contemptuous 

In this discussion the attempt has been made of their ancestors who fretted, fumed and 
to interpret some of the elements in the racial fought about a minor matter of human zoology. 


Conclusion 


SONNET 


By Jonnson 


E not averse to Beauty or to love. 
Entreat them in your daily prayer and song. 

Make them your truth and know the peace 

thereof, 

And they will nourish you, sweetly, and long. 

Ah, let your swaddled psychic strength unfold, 

Grow in awareness, delicate and keen. 

But keep the tingleness of life and mold 
Your way in Beauty, vigorous and clean. 

Believe in things; all living is belief. 

The doubting heart when hungry must be fed; 
And freely, for the meal is fine, tho brief, 

Beauty’s the wine, and Love the loaf of bread. 
They are the sacrament of Life I think, 

So eat your warm white bread and drink and 

drink. 


| 
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Portrait 


WE of Dora Washington, by Mary Lightfoot Tarleton 


i eww winding river sluggishly willows its way 

through the heart of a great city. Its 
waters, now turgid from the heavy downpour 
of yesterday and the drizzling hang-over of the 
morning, are yellow with the fresh turned clay 
drawn from its inundated banks. 

High weeds line the sides of the river, crushed 
down here and there with the debris of dis- 
mantled automobile bodies, myriads of cans 
that once were the snug houses of salmon, peas 
or other edibles. Scraps of tin and junk thrown 
there by a lazy trash hauler—too trifling to 
journey on to the city dumping ground. No 
shade. No shelter. Great boulders blasted out 
by engineers years before in an effort to bend 
the direction of the river piled about with no 
design. 

Pools of water jot the lower places, pregnant 
with tiny wiggle-tails soon to emerge as baby 
Odors aplenty. 


mosquitoes. 

This was the last place to find a human be- 
ing .. . but thereby lies the story. 

Across the river, high on the impending 
banks, stood great mute factories, once teem- 
ing with workers grinding out reels of chain: 
a packing plant whose executive once boasted 
that he controlled beneficently the destiny of 
over five thousand men: a box factory where 
hundreds of Irish men whipped out a living: 
a railroad freight yard with cars shuttling 
back and forth; the receiving gates of a cattle 
yard, singularly silent with the lull of the af- 
ternoon; men fishing lower down—not for 
pleasure, however, but for food. 

And towering over the tops of all, rather 
in the distance, with the iridescent brilliant 
sheen from the antimonied copper roofs weath- 
ered by more than half a century, rose the 
lofty spires of a church, surmounted by a 
golden cross of the Christ. The toll of the 
hour bell rose over the din and carried down 
to the river valley bringing what the novelist 
would be wont to call the “blessings of re- 
ligion.” 


If one had watched more closely he would 
have seen, jutted off to the side of a little clear- 
ing among the weeds, the figures of moving men 
and likewise the slowly rising curl of smoke 
from a half open fire. 


Closer observation 
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The Other Half Carries On 


A page from the scrapbook of life 
By F. Artis 
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would have revealed that what at first appeared 
to be a heap of tins and junk was really an 


improvised “lean-to,” in and out of which these 
figures went. One, two, three— ves, five . 
there appeared to be almost a dozen men, ap- 
parently half naked, in the group and irresis- 
tibly one was drawn to approach them. 

Negroes ... black men... ragged . 
clean, most of them not so clean . . . some bare 
footed . . . others half shod. Run over heels 
and great gaping soles let toughened black 
feet with big cracked toes play peek-a-boo in 
and out as they walked. Three white men sat 
sullenly by. Ragged shirts hanging on a line 
stretched in the waning sun told a story of a 
desire to be clean. (What rags to try to keep 
clean, though, one reflected). 


Over the earthen stove dug in the side of the 
hill sat a pot of stew being lazily stirred by 
one of the cleaner men of the squad. , 

One man was exchanging the worn-off rub- 
ber heels from a pair of completely demolished 
“flappers” to another not much better pair he 
had salvaged somewhere, for as he later ex- 
plained, “They beat a blank.” 

Talk about your theory of “social coopera- 
tion” as the economists learnedly discourse . . . 
here it was in action. ‘These men had tramped 
the city streets in vain for weeks looking for 
work, ever and always to mect the same grect- 
ing... really not a greeting at all... rather 
the same rebuff, “No help wanted.” 

Wards of the social welfare agencies they 
had been until the superintendent reluctantly, 
but nevertheless surely, had informed them that 
“After tomorrow, boys, there is nothing doing. 
You will have to shift for yourselves.” 

“Shift for vourself” ... “Shift” . .. that’s 
the rub. 


Sawyer 


Here was Sawyer, a wiry little West Indian. 
Intelligent, more so than all the others, if one 
means merely the acquisition of knowledge from 
the printed page. He had been in this country 
now some twelve years and had travelled from 
one end to the other. 

He sat mopping some bread in the sop from 
the stew. 
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“Say, what do you fellows want?” was his 
friendliest greeting as we came nearer. “Ain’t 
you satisfied with pushin’ a fellow clear down 
here without followin? him? What do you 
want? Us to jump in?” Sullen, half exultingly 
though he continued. 

“No, I ain’t workin’ yet. What's more, don’t 
intend to ’til those guys what's got it give a 
man what’s comin’ to him. Yes, I had a job 
day before yesterday at —————— Chili 
Parlor downtown. Say, he wanted a man to 
work twelve hours a day and only paid him 
one dollar. Man, I worked my guts out for a 
minute, but I ain’t goin’ to work for no man 
any twelve hours for a lousy dollar.” 

“Aw, rats, ain’t no use preachin’ to me; it 
ain’t right ... they're takin’ advantage of vou 
and I don’t expect to put up with it... Oh, 
I've been hungry before. They say a man can 
live three days off one meal; well I've had to do 
it before and I can do it again. . . . Damn *em; 
I ain’t goin’ to give myself away. Slavery days 
are over.” 

And with a haughty look, in midst of his 
rags, he held up his head defiantly and walked 
into the dug-out shack. 


“Shorty” 


Then there was “Shorty.” I had seen him 
the winter before and intermittently during the 
spring when he was a client of a well-known 
social agency. 

His face lighted up as he chirped in, “Oh, 
things could be worse. Ah ain’t hongry .. . oh 
ves, ah have been, but ah ain’t now, so what's 
the difference. Tain’t no use harpin’ on past 
things. . . . Ow shut up, Mickey (stopping to 
quarrel with another) . ah might be hongry 
tomorrow (no, you’se wrong there *cause ah 
got too much of that ham bone tucked away 
for that) but anyhow I might be hongry again, 
but ain’t no use bringin’ that up “til we gets 
there. What ah was sayin’ is that ah ain’t 
hongry NOW.” 

They told how a man had found Shorty 
sleeping in the park and, kicking him on the 
feet to awaken him, had asked him to go on 
a job to fill out for a few days. 

“Well, how long do ah get to work?” was 
Shorty’s query. 

“Maybe two or three days depending upon 
how the work goes on and how well you work.” 


“How much does you pay, and how long 
does ah have to wait “fore ah gets it?” piped 
in Shorty. 
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“Whatever you are worth, and you'll get 
paid when the job is done.” 

“Well,” Shorty rolled over and looked up 
at the man the while. “You see it’s so hot. It 
was 95 in the shade that day); and mah feets 
hurt, and you says you will pay me what I’m 
worth, and ah’m jes’ honest, mister; ah ain’t 
worth much. An’ you says you will pay when 
the job’s done, and hot as ah is ah don’ believe 
ah could stick *til it’s done, so ah jes’ guess ah 
better not try it this time... .” 

The man looked at him in amazement. 
Shorty sputtered on: “You see ah’m too little 
for heavy work—the way mah feets hurt, too; 
and ah ain’t much good for anybody. . . . Yes, 
ah ain’t much good for myself... and ah sure 
ain’t no good for anybody else. Somebody jes’ 
got to look out after me in this worl’.” And 
with that he rolled on over to continue his 
sleep. 

With that same “come-day, go-day” grin 
Shorty sat himself down by the fire for which 
the other men were scurrying up green brush 
and debris to re-kindle. 


Smith 


Another chap had been a member of the 
“colony.” His name was Smith. 

For eleven years he had lived in the city 
and had thought himself as well established 
as one with his training and talents could be. 
He had been a railroad engine cleaner at the 

————— roundhouse and had belonged to 
one of the local churches. Once he had been 
a member of the Y. M. C. A. and had associated 
with the “better folks.” 

Eleven months had gone by since he had 
owned a job, when laying aside all his usual 
pride, he applied at the appointed social agency 
for aid. One night’s lodging was given him and 
then he was allowed to sleep on the floor at the 
city fire engine house for about three weeks. 
In return for his help in preparing the meals 
for the firemen he was given a space on the 
floor with the other down-and-outers. 

Tramp, tramp—the long days found him 
looking for even enough work to fill his stom- 
ach, but none came. The Y. M. C. A. gave him 
a bed for the next three months in exchange 
for an hour’s work daily, and then the city 
social agencies agreed on a plan whereby all 
transient and homeless men had to be “case- 
worked.” He was notified that he could be 
provided for for only two days more. 

Then began the tramp, tramp all night 
again. That wasn’t as bad as it might have 
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been for he was hardened to the refusals which 
met his daily plea for work . . . but at night 
he was told to sleep in the park ... and a man 
might do that well enough . . . but he can’t eat 
grass like a horse day after day. 

In desperation he walked into the open canal 
which flows by the park and ended it all. . . . 

Next day the newspapers carried the story 
of the finding of the body of an unidentified 


drowned man. 


Bradford 


Bradford could not meet the requirements 
of the agencies for relief. He wasn’t a transi- 
ent for he had lived in the city for the past 
seven years. He wasn’t the “bum” kind and 
had a record of working at common labor and 
at the packing houses steadily during his stay 
here. 

He was a member of that great horde that 
wended their way here during the days immedi- 
ately following the Great War and had brought 
his wife with him. Cold winters had brought 
on influenza and pneumonia and three years 
prior to this, on a shivery ice-bound day he 
had lain her on the slope of a hill in the “new” 
cemetery on the edge of the city. No children, 
not even a cousin or relative of any kind did 
he have anywhere that he knew of. 

Half jokingly, and yet with a tinge of sad- 
ness, he would say over and over when asked, 
“When old Bradford shuffles off it will be the 
last of pea time. There jes’ ain’t no more.” 

The poorhouse (euphoniously yelept “coun- 
ty infirmary”) was supposed to be open to 
men without homes, but he couldn’t qualify for 
that because, although he looked sixty years 
old, he lacked a few months of passing fifty and 
one must be at least fifty to receive shelter 
there. Besides the quota for colored men was 
filled at present. 

He and Henderson, a handsome old man 
(who might have been a gentleman had he 
been born under a different star) had hitched 
out to Oklahoma. But what was the use? The 
oil fields were shut down by the military. They 
had ridden blind-baggage and on the rods to 
the wheat fields of Kansas. . . . Farmers were 
setting fire to the fields rather than garner the 
grain. 

In Texas the railroad detectives had herded 
all the Negroes caught on the box cars and had 
delivered them to the sheriff who made them 
work on the county road, but, at any rate, thev 
got some half-meals while they were in chains. 


Now he had begged some rough pine boards. 
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refuse from shipping crates discarded from 
the freight cars in the switchyard across the 
river and from these was building another 
“lean-to” in which he planned to “dig-in” for 
the winter. 

“You see, I’ve gone from one end of the 
country to another and can’t find work. The 
man downtown won’t give us any help. He 
says we got to ‘shift’ for ourselves and what 
can aman do? He jes’ ain’t goin’ to lay down 
and die!” 

He pointed over the river to the back of 
the packing house where some colored men still 
worked, and told how these men would set out 
a can of meat scraps daily and the men of the 
colony would make trips there and of how they 
would scour under the stands at the city mar 
ket for fallen and spoiled vegetables. It was 
from these that the stew on the fire was being 
made. Another man made trips to a down 
town hotel and collected left-over stale bread. 

“People have been good to us,” he added. 
“And besides, we ain’t askin’ for anybody's 
charity. . . . Oh, we’ll make it if breath lasts.” 


A few days previous to this we had sat in a 
conference meeting of some social agency exec 
utives. During the course of the meeting one 
minister arose and in stentorian tones solemnly 
warned: “Now THIS winter we want to make 
our clients and the public know that our gen 
erosity will be shot through with iron. We 
don’t want them to think that the community 
owes them a living, but that they must earn 
one. . . . That’s the gospel that will let them 
keep their self respect.” 

Another “shepherd of the gospel” speaking 
later said, “It isn’t material relief that men 
need most. They need to have their spirits 
revived and we are trying to do that.” 

His statement recalled the words that one of 
the down-an-outers had blurted out in disgust 
when asked if he had applied to the ——-—- 
Shelter for aid. “Hell yes,” he fairly roared. 
“They makes you wait ’til they have prayer 
meeting *fore they give you anything. Man, 
don’t you know I sat there and even went up 
and let ’em pray for me, and the dirty bum, 
then he kicks me out.” 

Smugly people talk about the psychology of 
the transient man, the neuroses that are being 
developed, the new economy that will have to be 
recognized in days to come . . . other learned 
discussions. 

Meanwhile these men—those who need bread 
as well as advice—carry on. 
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SCOTTSBORO 


By Lanesroxn Hucues 


KLACK BOYS IN A SOUTHERN JAIL. 
WokLpb, TURN PALE! 


S black boys and one white lie. 
Is it much to die? 


Is it much to die when immortal feet 

March with you down Time’s street, 

When beyond steel bars sound the deathless drums 
Like a mighty heart-beat as They come? 


Who comes? 


Christ, 
Who fought alone. 


John Brown. 

That mad mob 

That tore the Bastile down 
Stone by stone. 

Moses. 

Jeanne d’Arc. 

Dessalines. 

Nat Turner. 

Fighters for the free. 


Lenin with the flag blood red. 


(Not dead! Not dead! 
None of those is dead.) 


Gandhi. 
Sandino. 


Evangelista, too, 
To walk with you— 


8 BLACK BOYS IN A SOUTHERN JAIL. 
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HAVE no faith in the prophecies of an early 

return to prosperity. I do not believe that 
the end of the depression will mark the begin- 
ning of the decline of capitalism. IT have no 
hope that liberal economic philosophies will 
soon become realities. I favor insurance bene- 
fits for workers, extension of public works pro- 
grams, maintenance of high wage levels, and 
unstinted relief to the unemployed, but these I 
regard palliatives and not preventives. 

But I am optimistic notwithstanding my ap- 
parent skepticism. I believe the depression will 
end and that business will return to a healthy 
state. I see America leaning toward collec- 
tivism. I see America conscious, if not repen- 
tant, of the suffering inflicted upon fifty million 
workers in order that our competitive economic 
system may survive at any price. I see a dis- 
satisfied electorate strengthened by its recent 
victories at the polls and eager to express its 
resentment twelve months hence. I observe seri- 
ous thinking among all classes—employer and 
employed, socialist and individualist, the small 
business man and big business interests, the 
unionist and the advocate of open shop, the day 
laborer, the tradesman and the professional 
worker. 

I am, of course, concerned about the partici- 
pation of the Negro—more concerned now as 
the country begins to work itself out than when 
it despaired and accepted unemployment as an 
inevitable consequence. Is the Negro planning 
his future in industry? Are others planning it 
for him? Is he looking about for new align- 
ments or is he expecting these to be made for 
him? Certain it is that his relationship to in- 
dustry must change even more than it has dur- 
ing the past thirty years. Like others, the 
Negro is moving to urban centers, but unlike 
others he is not at work in the newer industries 
in cities, not even as an unskilled laborer. There 
are comparatively few Negroes in the automo- 
bile industry, fewer still in the manufacturing 
end of the radio business; the garment trades, 
except in New York and Chicago, offer employ- 
ment to a small number, and electrical opera- 
tions provide him little opportunity. At the 
same time, he is losing the jobs he once monop- 
olized. It is said that there are three thousand 


When The Depression Ends 


By T. Hitt 


Negro chefs unemployed in New York who 
formerly worked in hotels. The newer hostel 
ries of the country have white help as do apart- 
ment houses which use elevator operators and 
doormen. Waiting in restaurants, portering in 
stores, cleaning and cooking in homes——great 
losses have been experienced in these fields. But 
he is gaining in others and there are new trends 
he should watch as a means of recouping his 
losses in customary fields. Labor unions still 
hide behind pronouncements of fairness which 
they exert themselves not one iota to carry out. 
The railroad unions, not content to deny mem- 
bership to Negroes, are now secking to have 
them ousted from southern roads. 

None of the popular plans of favorite econ- 
omists and industrialists comprehend the racial 
factors in industry. The Negro is left then to 
initiate a plan for himself; others can be found 
willing to assist. He has done hard thinking 
since he found himself deeper in the throes of 
unemployment than anyone else and while bene- 
fits have resulted, the fact that he is thinking 
is in itself an achievement. The Negro has 
turned from discussions about equal rights. He 
wants them and is willing to fight for them, but 
he believes that he can win more easily with the 
backing of material goods than with mere ver- 
bal protests. He is using the ballot, but the 
ballot needs to be reinforced. 

Naturally, the National Urban League takes 
warranted pride in seeing this awareness on the 
part of the Negro and his organizations. Soe 
long have we fought to have this philosophy ac- 
cepted within the race that we cannot help feel- 
ing that unemployment has not been a total dis- 
aster. This is a task, however, not for oppor- 
tunists but for those who are willing to carry 
on continuously; for the path is complicated, 
opposition stubborn, and the Negro himself too 
often an impediment. The League—now a na- 
tional movement with branches in forty-two 
cities—has been at the front on this issue 21 
years. Whatever we may have accomplished is 
small in comparison with the bigness of the 
task that awaits us. We look forward to 1932 
with an enlarged program to which we bope to 
rally leaders of the Negro race and specialists 
of the white group. 


Decemser, 1931 
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: pregl is a book of high praise for the low coun- 
try. Written by South 

to preserve Negro Spirituals and Folksongs and 
to educate ‘the rising generation in their character 
and rendition, it is an expression of the glamour 
of the coast country of “The Carolinas, and of a 
nostaglia for ‘the days that are no more.’ There 
are essays by Augustine T. Smythe, Herbert Ray- 
enel Sass, Alfred Huger, Thomas R. Waring, 
Archibald Rutledge, DuBose Heyward and Robert 
W. Gordon; poems by Beatrice Ravenel and Jo- 
sephine Pinckney; a collection of spirituals, and 
illustrations by several artists who have caught 
the undeniable physical beauty of the section. 

The authors are agreed in their worship of South 
Carolina's achievement, and fill up a roster with 
proud names. Francis Marion, Calhoun, Haynes, 
the Pinckneys, the Rutledges, the Heywards, Wade 
Hampton, these and many more are here; to 
Charleston came James Monroe to dance at a St. 
Cecilia ball, and Edgar Allen Poe to serve as a 
private soldier in the harbor fortifications, and 
Thackeray to learn a lesson in manners. Lafayette 
stopped at one of the baronies, The story of the 
low country is a dramatic one, with its wars be- 
tween the Spaniards, the French, and the English, 
between the colonists and the Yemassces, the Brit- 
ish and the Continentals, the Confederates and the 
Federals; with Denmark Vesey’s tragic stroke for 
liberty, the oratory of Haynes, and the Recon- 
struction episodes. In this book a story already 
romantic is told by arch-romantics, who are con- 
vinced that the like of South Carolina has never 
been seen on the face of God's earth, and never 
will be seen. 

There is a graciousness in the writing, although 
the adulatory tone approaches the ‘purple’ (which 
is the ‘epic colour’ in the setting), and at times 
goes definitely over into lushness. These twentieth 
century artists, born too late, stand in awe of the 
marvelous resemblance of South Carolina to the 
England of the 18th Century, and to feudal Eu- 
rope. In the beauty of the swamps, the decadence 
of the plantations, the baronial manors, and the 
architecture of Charleston they find a supernal 
loveliness indescribable in words. 

Archibald Rutledge writes of the outcome of the 


Carolinians who united 


*The Carolina Low Country, by Members of 
the Society for the Preservation of the Spirituals. 
Macmillan $5.00. 


Pride and Pathos 


By Srexuxc A, Brown 


“In 1860 there 


‘War for Southern Independence’ ; 
perished by the sword of misunderstanding the gent- 
lest, the most humane, the most chivalric civiliza- 
tion that America has ever known, . . . That the 
plantation people of our Low-Country practised a 
religion pure and undefiled we may judge from the 
gentleness and the serenity of their lives; their 
faith in the ancient virtues, their utter devotion to 
home and family; their compassion to their slaves. 

. I know not where else to look for an existence 
more humane, affectionate, and sunny hearted than 
the life of the old time Carolina planter.” This 
essay is nearer to Burbling Bob's than the others; 
still, we find Mr. Sass writing: “Inevitably, too, 
it is a gallant past that comes back, sweet (perhaps 
too sweet, but this may be forgiven )with the scent 
of roses. He narrates the obligatory scene of the 
100% Southern belle beautiful in her wide silk 
dress cut low to reveal her smooth shoulders, be- 
jeweled, gliding into the shadows of the high, pil- 
lared portico, to meet in the evening's cool a young 
man, wide shouldered and slim-waisted in his tight- 
fitting broadcloth coat, his eves alight with exul- 
tant joy. He bends and kisses the tips of 
her fingers; then together they fade into the shad- 
ows.” Lastly, Mr. Dooley writes (but in another 
book): “He did not boast iv his section iv th’ 
country. A thrue Southerner niver does. It wud 
ill become him to suggest that th’ South is anything 
thin th’ fairest spot of Gawd’'s footstoll, inhabited 
by th’ bravest men, and th’ loveliest and most 
varchous women, th’ most toothsome booze, and th’ 
fastest ponies in th’ wurruld.” 

The authors at times do recognize a minor flaw; 
Archibald Rutledge in “Plantation Lights and 
Shadows” in order to prove that old plantation 
days had their ‘shadows’ tells how a girl caught the 
yellow fever, and died. But that’s about the only 
one. 

DuBose Heyward’s essay “The Negro In the 
Low Country” is the best in the book. He insists 
that between the Abolitionist’s and the defensive 
Southerner’s ‘the real Negro slave must stand.’ 
And yet his essay partakes of the nature of the 
rest of the book more than one might have sus- 
pected. Although he admits that the mutual affec- 
tion existing between master and slave has been 
‘sentimentalized ad nauseam, he does insist that 
the Negro was ‘temperamentally ideally suited to 
make his own way in a state of slavery,’ that the 
(Continued on Page 384) 
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“NEVER NO STEEL DRIVING MAN” 


Joun Henry. By Roark Bradford, Harper & 


Brothers. $2.50. 


upon this book, Mr. Bradtord 
sures us that the famous legend of John Henry 
has found its way to the lower Mississippi cotton- 
Jands, where the steel driver changes into a champion 
cotton picker and a ‘coonjining’ roustabout, who dies 
with his cotton hook in his hand. The reviewer is not 
conversant with the folklore of the sections of which 
Mr. Bradford writes; and friends of his from these 
sections have been woefully unfriendly in’ their con- 
spiracy of silence concerning this new folk hero, But 
they may rest easy, easily forgiven; the reviewer 
remembers the John Henry whom friends in Virginia 
and West Virginia and ‘Tennessee, without being asked, 
cordially introduced him to. And that’s the John Henry 
the reviewer would rather know. 

The student of folkways has here certainly a_re- 
markable example of the diffusion of a folktale, John 
Henry, ideal hero of the railroad men, steel drivers 
and miners in various states, died at his triumphant 
task of ‘beating the steam driver down. ‘To the more 
‘philosophical’ he served as a tragic symbol of Man 
in his losing fight against the Machine. 

“John Henry says to his Cap'n 

A man ain't nothin’ but a man 

An’ befo’ T'll let that steam driver beat me down 

I'll die wid my hammer in my hand; 

Die wid my hammer in my hand... .” 

In Roark Bradford's version, which parallels the 
earlier in many respects, and diverges in far more, he 
becomes the ideal strong man of the river. He comes 
into the world weighing forty-four pounds, with a cot- 
ton hook for a right hand, and ‘bassing’ river songs 
like a preacher. He teaches the other roustabouts, 
comparative weaklings, how to tote cotton bales and 
boarshoats, to pick cotton, to ‘roll dirt’ for the rail- 
road, and to drive spikes. He meets up with various 
figures of the folk world, legendary, semi-legendary, 
and real: Stagolee, Billy Bob Russell, and Blind 
Lemon. He falls in love with Julie Anne, who mis- 
treats him with ‘low down ways’ through chapter after 
chapter, for the sake of Sam, who jumps up ubiquit- 
ously through the book to lose to him in labor-rivalries 
and to defeat him in love. He solaces himself with 
Poor Selma, Ruby, and a religious revival. At the 
top of his wheel, he engages in a contest with a steam 
winch. With his hook in his hand, he dies rolling 
cotton. Julie Anne does not survive. “She seed John 
Henry go down, last night, and so she followed after.” 

This book, presenting certain features of the lives 
of roustabouts and migrant workers along the Missis- 
sippi, the ‘back’ of such towns as New Orleans and 
Memphis, gris-gris, coonjining, and folksongs (some 
ringing genuine and some counterfeit) is more of a 
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study in local color, which Mr. Bradford knows very 


well, than the showing of a folk hero. To the reviewer, 


John Henry just isn’t there. 

The writing is repetitious; John Henry’s refrains 
become a tiresome rhetorical device. The author runs 
risks in lis striving for a ‘poetic’ effect; too many lines 
sean singsong fashion: dee dee DUM dee DUM dee 
DUM dee, Almost any page read aloud will show 
this. Although the book is only two hundred twenty- 
five pages long, the stuff wears pretty thin, as in Mr. 
Bradiord’s last work. 

In some respects, this John Henry resembles his 
namesake in Sweet Man far more than he does the steel 
driver. Whereas in the earlier ballad Julie Anne is 
subordinated, here she and Delia and Poor Selma and 
Ruby steal the show, and we have to watch ‘midnight 
and fore day creeps’ advancing and retreating with 
monotonous frequency. There is too much of John 
Henry the lover, deceived but always returning for 
further punishment. Instead of the workingman’s hero, 
he is portrayed ingloriously as «a woman's fool. 

John Henry poses the interesting problem of how 
many liberties an artist may take with folk material. 
That is, between mere recording and alteration that 
leaves the folkstuff unrecognizable, where is the place 
of genuine artistry, of the Burns or of the Hardy? 
The problem is beyond the powers of the reviewer to 
solve, but certain it is that the artist must look at his 
material in as nearly as possible the manner of the 
ultimate creators of it. One has the feeling that Mr. 
Bradford's attitude is still one of sophisticated cof- 
descension. We have here another tall tale, done by 
one of America’s leading humorists, but the John Henry 
one can find elsewhere is a great deal more than this. 
In Prof. Guy Johnson's soberly documented, analytical 
book there is a John Henry different from this one. 
If you must get your John Henry from a book, you will 
find most of the stanzas there. For myself, however, 
I prefer the John Henry I met through the fine courtesy 
of Big Boy Davis, ex-coal miner, who told me of him on 
a winter evening, vears ago, in a little cabin in the 
western foothills of Virginia. 

“Good Lawd, he was a steel drivin’ man, 
Lawd, sholy was a steel drivin’? man... .” 
STERLING A. BROWN. 


Tue Ostares’ Hunprep ann One Years. By Grace H. 
Sherwood, The Macmillan Company. $2.50. 


| delightful and at times fascinating style, The 

Oblates’ Hundred and One Years is a moving nar- 
rative of the founding of the first Negro Sisterhood 
in the United States, thirty years before the Civil War, 
in Baltimore, Maryland. It is more than a mere history 
of the Order, so interwoven is its history with the events 
preceding its formation, for during the troublous times 
incident to the French Revolution and later the ac- 
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tivities of the indomitable Napoleon, San Domingo ret- 
ugees fled by the thousands to Baltimore and nearby 
places. Many of them were “colored,” free, educated, 
and often of means. French speaking, they were spirit- 
ually ministered to by M. ‘Tessnier who as early as 1796 
conducted catechism classes for them in French. It was 
from this forerunner of a Negro Catholic congregation 
that the Oblates were formed when M. Tessnier turned 
the work of instructing the catechism classes to M. 
Joubert, a noble French priest, himself a refugee from 
San Domingo. This was in 1827. Catechism was no 
longer taught in French, but had been Anglicised, and 
finding that the children who came to him could not 
read, M. Joubert pondered over establishing a school 
tor these descendents of San Domingo parents, and for 
the American Negro children. 

Securing ecclesiastical approval, he sought the aid of 
two educated San Domingo women who expressed them- 
selves as eager for such an opportunity, and were 
equally pleased when he unfolded to them his idea of 
forming a Religious Community through which greater 
stability could be given to the work. They with two 
other young women, one a native of Cuba, the other 
of Baltimore, born of parents from San Domingo, be- 
came the first Negro Sisterhood, the Oblate Sisters 
of Providence, this in 1829. 

With scanty sources at hand, fragments of letters, 
eld manuscripts, diaries, stories surrounding ancient 
gifts to the pioneer nuns,—Mrs. Sherwood has pre- 
served invaluable material, adding pages rich in his- 
tory to the growing chapters of Negro history. Herself 
a resident of Baltimore and fondly attached to the 
Oblate Sisters, she has woven a beautiful story, warp 
and woof; beautiful in its pathos, for the early history 
projected against «a background of slavery and its at- 
tedant prejudice is a chronicle of ups and downs, 
poverty, struggles among almost insufferable handicaps, 
with the picture of complete failure before them more 
than once. But there are bright bits of color, and beau- 
tiful pages, many of which are taken verbatim from the 
diary of the good M. Joubert whose chronicle covering 
the years 1829-1843 was recently translated from the 
French by one of the Oblate Sisters. It is the excerpts 
from this diary which give such quaint tone to Mrs. 
Sherwood’s book. A record of piety, perseverance, sac- 
rifice, heroic virtue, preserving for the world, examples 
of finest Negro womanhood. 

Nor can finer examples of applied Christianity or 
Catholicity be found in America touching the Negro 
than shown in the lives of the noble men, priests, who 
worked and planned and sacrificed and prayed through 
the stretch of years that the Order might survive. The 
good M. Joubert, the Sulpician; Fr. Anwander, the 
Redemptorist; Fr. Miller, the Jesuit; Fr. Leeson, the 
Mill Hill Josephite who later served them as secular 
priest, and the secular clergy who have guided them 
since his time. In between were dark spots when there 
were no special priests to guide them, when there was 
not always ecclestiastical approval; trying periods which 
tested and proved the profound character of these 
consecrated women. 

There are records too of many benefactors of the 
Order, generations of them; friends among the clergy 
teday (secular and religious) who from distant places 
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are ready to help further the great work of the nuns 
in their missions, parochial schools and orphan homes. 
‘Phere are chapters giving the history and development 
of the branch institutions in other cities: St. Louis, 
Missouri; Kansas; Cuba; Ridge, 
Maryland; Charleston, South Carolina where the Holy 
Ghost Fathers are the spiritual directors; and an ac- 
count of the parochial schools. 

There is an account too of the centennial celebration 
held at the Motherhouse in Baltimore in 1929, to which 
the Oblate Sisters came “home” from the various in- 
stitutions to commemorate the founding of their Order. 

Well-read Americans will find much in this account 
of the first Negro Sisterhood. It is history and litera- 
ture, preserving to America a chapter of Negro history 
“now almost forgotten,” and hitherto unchronicled. 

HAZEL McDANIEL TEABEAU 


Leavenworth, 


THE NEGRO AUTHOR 


‘Tue Necro Autnor: His Development in America, by 

Vernon Loggins. Columbia University Press. $5.00. 
Reapincs From Necro Avutuors, edited by Otelia Crom- 

well, Lorenzo Dow Turner and Eva B. Dykes. Har- 

court, Brace & Co. $1.50. 

both of these books we can say at once that we 
give hearty approval. Each is offered with the 
conviction that what is attempted is eminently worth 
while. One work is the result of studies for the Ph.D. 
degree at a great university, and the other is a care- 
fully edited collection of readings for use in schools and 
colleges. To those who have striven for years to gain 
recognition for the serious study of the history and 
literature of the Negro, such justification of their 

efforts must be singularly gratifying. 

Dr. Vernon Loggins, who has written “The Negro 
Author,” is now an instructor in English at Columbia 
University. He professes not to have made an exhaus- 
tive study of the subject and to have attempted nothing 
more than a survey of a field that literary historians 
have almost without exception neglected. He fears 
moreover that he may seem arbitrary in taking the year 
1900 as the later limit of his effort. We do not see, 
however, that he could have done more in a single 
volume than he has done; and the method used would 
certainly make necessary for the last thirty years an- 
other volume altogether. The book deals with every 
sort of writing, and autobiographical, theological, and 
sociological works receive quite as much attention as 
poetry and fiction. More than two hundred authors 
are studied, with discernment and discrimination, and 
again and again one is pleased to find that an obscure 
booklet in biography or church history has not been able 
to escape the painstaking investigator. Sometimes, as 
in the treatment of Elizabeth Keckley’s “Behind the 
Scenes; or Thirty Years a Slave, and Four Years in 
the White House,” the presentation is not only original 
but also unusually significant. 

We are not quite sure about the division of the sub- 
ject matter. Three chapters, for instance, are given to 
the period 1840-1865, and these are headed respectively 
“Writings of the Leading Negro Antislavery Agents,” 
“Writings of the Racial Leaders,” and “Biography, 
Poetry, and Miscellaneous Writings.” We realize im- 
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mediately that Frederick Douglass might find a place 
in any one of the three; but he is placed in the first 
and Martin R. Delany in the second. The point, how- 
ever, involves no serious shortcomings; all of the men 
of the period who wrote or spoke receive adequate treat- 
ment; and Chapter VII, which labors under the heavy 
title, “Biography, History, Sociological Treatises, Ora- 
tory, and Theology, 1865-1900,” nevertheless does just 
what it sets out to do. There are for the scholar forty 
pages of notes, frequently highly suggestive; and the 
bibliographies are practically exhaustive. Our one great 
objection to the whole is the price. The book ought to 
be in every college or public library, and it should be 
convenient for reference in a course in the history or 
the literature of the Negro; but in general such a figure 
as five dollars is prohibitive, and “The Negro Author” 
is too good to be so handicapped. 

We turn to the “Readings.” From time to time there 
have been collections of Negro literature, and we are 
assured that the aim of the present volume is not to 
offer simply another anthology but to furnish “for class- 
room study or supplementary reading a selection of 
types of writings by Negro authors.” The editors are 
three well known and capable teachers, Dr. Otelia 
Cromwell, professor at the Miner Teachers College; Dr. 
Lorenzo D. Turner, professor at Fisk, and Dr. Eva B. 
Dykes, associate professor at Howard; and they re- 
mind us that “Negro literature demands no unique 
method of approach, no special interpretation of the 
rules of craftsmanship, because the standards of lite- 
rary form are based upon universal principles. A short 
story written by a Negro is good, bad, or indifferent 
in so far as it is a good, a bad, or an indifferent short 
story.” 

In such a volume, of course, whether the method be 
that of chronological study or of types, one can not 
have everything; and we realize that there are always 
the difficulties of satisfactory arrangements with the 
owners of copyrights. Perhaps because of this, perhaps 
also because of a fondness for the thin little poems of 
recent years, the section devoted to poetry, although 
it includes numerous titles, is hardly as satisfactory as 
those given over to stories and essays. It omits the 
better known selections from Dunbar and McKay, 
though one is glad to see James Weldon Johnson's “O 
Black and Unknown Bards.” Among the short stories 
we rejoice to find Chestnutt’s “The Wife of His Youth,” 
now more and more inaccessible in the original edition, 
and among the essays or public addresses adequate 
selections from Alexander Crummell, W. S. Scarbor- 
ough, and Dr. DuBois. The feature of the book, how- 
ever, is the appendix giving Suggestions for Study. The 
questions and assignments are highly stimulating and 
ought to add to the usefulness of a carefully planned 
and well printed volume. There is in the field no other 
collection that we can recommend so readily as “Read- 
ings from Negro Authors.” 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY. 


Pride and Pathos 
(Continued from Page 381) 
Gullahs ran away because they were stupid and 
easily led, and that to contemplate the future of 
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the Negro, compared with his earlier happiness, j 
a melancholy business. There is more of Thoma- 
Nelson Page in the other contributors. © Mr. Sass 
says that the Negro, in lower Carolina, is ‘on 
of the happiest mortals, take him all in all, to bi 
found anywhere on earth.’ He cites another variant 
of the old story “Tell Mars Linkum to tek his free- 
dom back,’ telling of Old Aleck who on being freed 
asseverated “Miss I don’ want no wagis.” ‘‘God 
bless you, old Aleck,” says Mr. Sass. The re- 
gretful refrain of all the essays is “There are no 
Negroes singing in the fields.” The verb is never 
‘working. Mr. Rutledge envies the plantation 
slaves, who spent their lives “in pastimes praised 
by Walton and Shakespeare (fishing and hunting) 
for which millionaires of our times are willing to 
make a princely outlay!” 

The best features of the book are the spirituals 
and the illustrations. The spirituals, many of them 
unfamiliar, carry the burden of the rebuked and 
scorned, who have as recompense not the idyllic 
content ascribed them by their interpreters, but 
a rich vein of melancholy poetry. Robert W. 
Gordon writes an interesting, if not strikingly orig- 
inal essay, “The Negro Spiritual.” He follows 
Newman I, White in his insistence that the vocabu- 
lary of slavery and freedom that the Negro used 
refers to ‘spiritual’ slavery and not to physical. 
He is in company with other southern white men 
who interpret for the world, the Negro included. 
what the Negro’s songs really mean. He traces 
resemblances in diction and structure to old Metho- 
dist revival hymns. He denies that the spiritual 
is entirely or exclusively the work of the Negro. 
although he admits its genuine individuality in 
spite of its borrowings. One of his colleagues states 
that out of the radiant antebellum life came the 
spirituals—‘which belong to neither race but to 
both races.’ It is not so strange that today the 
whites should claim half of the credit for the 
spirituals. They do so with justice. These songs 
of suffering do owe equally to both slaves and 
masters: the first produced the song, and the second 
produced the sufferings. 

The chronicler was nearly wooed by the lovely 
etchings and paintings and the Tennysonian de- 
scriptions to leave on the next train for Charleston. 
But he realized soon enough that, for him, there is 
no train running to this Xanadu. He wonders if 
this dream world has ever been visited by anyone: 
if the record of its past is not the epic of Lost 
Atlantis. He will remain in a gray northern city 
perforce, momentarily exiled from a South whose 
physical beauty he too loves. And in this exile 
he will have to read his other books on South Caro- 
lina: E. C. L. Adams’, DuBose Heyward’s, when 
he is more of the artist and less the apologist; Julia 
Peterkin’s; Bancroft’s Slave Trading in the Old 
South. After The Carolina Low Country he feels 


a need for “Ol’ Man Hildebrand” and “The Slave 
Barn” by E. C. L. Adams, and the description of 
the Charleston belle in Paul Green's House of 
Connelly. 


attorney, has been appointed as Assistant United States 
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Earl R. 


Sweeting 


Art 

The work of Earl R. Sweeting, voung Negro painter, 
is attracting the attention of art connoisseurs in’ the 
city of New York. His landscapes in water colors have 
been exhibited by the American Art Association Salons 
of America and at the art galleries of Lavallard and 
I .ucas. 

Not a few of his water colors have been purchased 
the Art the Knoedler Art 


Gallery, two of the leading galleries in New York City. 


Swartz Gallery and 


by 


* * * 


The Election 
In New York City John R. Smith was elected to the 


Board of Alderman and James Stephens to the State 


Assembly. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, elected a Negro to the City Council. 


* * * 


Appointments 


William H. Lewis, Jr., son of the prominent Boston 
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New York District 


attached to the 
Medalie. 


District 


under District Attorney 


Attorney 


* * 


RK. 1. Bailey, a well known lawyer of Indianapolis, 


has been appointed Special Assistant Attorney General 


of the 


State of Indiana. 


* * 


Charles Mathews has been appointed Assistant Dis- 


trict Attorney, Los Angeles, California, He is a grad- 


uate of the University of California and the California 


School of Jurisprudence, from which he received the 


degree of J. D. 


Meetings 


The Association for the Study of Negro Life and 


History closed a very successful meeting in the city 


of New York during the month of November. Dr. 


Asso- 


Carter G. Woodson was re-elected director of the 


ciation. 


* * * 


The National Technical Association composed of ar- 


chitects, engineers, chemists and members of allied pro- 


fessions recently met in) Washington, D. C. 


* * 


Representatives of the Land Grant Colleges recently 


assembled in Chicago with Dr. J. S. Clark, president 


of Southern University presiding. Seventeen colleges 


were represented at the meeting. 


* * * * 


Hospitals 


The Hon. James J. Walker, mayor of the city of 


New York, officiated at the groundbreaking exercises 


for the new $2,000,000 Women’s Pavilion and Nurses’ 


Home of the Harlem Hospital. Mayor Walker char- 


acterized the institution as a monument to racial toler- 


ance and hailed Dr. Louis ‘T. Wright, secretary of the 


Medical Board and the first Negro police surgeon in 


New York City, as “the most popular physician of the 


Police Department with the policemen themselves.” 


* * * 


In the city of New Orleans thousands attended the 


laying of the cornerstone of the new Flint-Goodrich 
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Hospital of Dillard University. ‘The cost of the hos- 
pital will approximate $350,000 of the $2,000,000 raised 
for Dillard University. 
--American Missionary Society, the M. E. Church, Gen- 
Board, Julius 


citizens of New Orleans. 


Five groups provided the money 


eral Education Rosenwald Fund and 


* 
THE URBAN LEAGUE 

In preparation for the next International Confer- 
ence of Social Work to be held in Frankfurt-am-Main, 


Germany, early in July 1932, Eugene Kinckle Jones, 


* 


* 


Executive Secretary of the National Urban League, 


has been appointed to the Program Preparatory Com- 


mittee of the Section on Economic Insecurity and the 


This Committee will have the responsibility 


Family. 


of arranging for discussions and securing data on 


case studies showing the effects upon family life of 


low wages, unemployment and other economic and 


industrial conditions; also the effects upon family life 


of industrial or economic changes which are usually 


thought of primarily in connection with the wage- 


earner. 


The Committee personnel includes the Reverend John 
A. Ryan, Department of Social Action, National Catho- 
lic Welfare Conference, Washington; Miss 
Perkins, New York State Department of Labor; C. C. 
Carstens, Child Welfare League of 
York; Paul 


Frances 


America, New 


Douglas, University of 
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Applications are filed before January 15, 1932, 
forms furnished by the Urban League which may |, 
secured by writing to Eugene Kinckle Jones, Executi 
Secretary, 1133 Broadway, Room 826, New York Cit 


The examination will be held in March. 


The Executive Board of the National Urban Leagu: 


at its last regular meeting selected Pittsburgh as tiv 
questions the social problems which will be intensified 
through maladjustments growing out of unemployment 

The officials of the League are making note of th 
problems of employment, health and lowered family 
standards which always follow in the wake of periods 
of depression and will discuss means by which their evi! 


effects may be counteracted. 


Big Ten Football 

The current football season has seen the emergence 
of several outstanding Negro stars in the Middle West 
ern Conference Association called the Big Ten. Bell 
tackle for Ohio State 


has plaved a sterling game at 


University, and although in « game last season the 


Chicago; and John A. Lapp, Depart- 
ment of Social Sciences, Marquette Uni- 


versity, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


* * 


The National Urban League announces 


its annual competitive examination for 


Fellowships of colored students for 


study in social work. At least three 
awards will be made. Applicants must 
be graduates of or candidates for grad- 
uation from accredited colleges. Suc- 


receive tuition 


will 


cessful candidates 


and stipends of $100 to $105 per month 


-—the total value for the year including 
tuition being $1,200. 

The Schools to which League Fellows 
have been assigned are the New York 
School of Social Work, the Graduate 
School for Social Administration of the 


University of Chicago, the University 


of Pittsburgh and the Ohio State Uni- 


versity. 


Jesse Babb, Halfback, Indiana University 


ey 
. 
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ay, 


been outstanding, and Babb, a 
substitute half back, who elec- 
trified a great throng on Nov- 
ember 14th by a brilliant 50 
yard run in the game between 
Indiana and Northwestern at 


Evanston, Illinois. 


* 


On the University of Min- 


nesota squad Marpole has 
made an enviable record. He 
has been in almost every game, 


although acting as a substitute 


for the team captain. 


William Bell, Tackle, Ohio State 


University 


Navy team forced Ohio to 


leave Bell out of the line-up 
in their game at Baltimore, this 
season the midshipmen experi- 
enced a change of heart and 
Bell was permitted to play. Of 
his playing Captain Wilcox, 
director of athletics at the 
“Naval Academy, said, aceord- 
ing to a special article in the 


Norfolk Journal and (Guide: 


“All of the Navy players 
were loud in their praise ot 
Bell, the tackle, and I, a South 
Carolinian, share their opinion 
that he is a marvelous player. 
a perfect sportsman who al- 
ways plays hard and aggres- 


sive,” 


* * 


On the Indiana team there is 


= 


Lyons, an end whose play has 


Fitzhugh Lyons, Left End, Indiana University 
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A Day at Hampstead, by Shirley Graham MeCanns 
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Sept., 268 
Artis, Lionel F., The Other Half Carries On. Dee., 376 
Beckham, Albert Sidney, Juvenile Delinquency and 
the Negro Oct., 300 
Beckham, Albert Sidney, The Behavior Problem 
Clinic and the Negro Child Apr., 111 
Behavior Problem Clinie and the Negro Child, The, 
by Albert Sidney Beckham Apr., 111 
Best Negroes in the World, The, by Josephus Simp- 
son Sept., 283 
Better Homes for Negroes in America, by Helen 
Storrow June, lit 
Brady, Mary Beattie, An Experiment in Inductive 
Service May, 142 
Brown, W. O., Myths About Race Dec., 372 
Buell, Raymond Leslie, Jamaica: Racial 
Mesaic May, 136 
June, 180 
Burden of Creduliiy, The, by H. Mencken. Feb. 40 
Camp tor Colored Children, A’) Deluxe Summer, 
by Forrester B. Washington Oct., 303 
Carter, Elmer A., Not in the Headlines—A_ Story 
of a Negro Radio Operator Nov., 340 
Changing American Scene, The, by F. Stuart Chapin 
Oct., 308 
Chapin, F. Stuart, The Changing American Seene 
Oct., 308 
Covington, Floyd C., Union Styles: Black Labor in 
White Coats July, 208 
Economic Crisis of the Negro, ‘The, by A. Philip 
Randolph May, 145 
Educational and Vocaticnal Guidance, The Negro 
and, by Fannie Williams Howard Aug., 246 
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Experiment in Inductive Service, An, by Mary 
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Family Disorganization Among Negroes, by E. 


Franklin Frazier 


Fiazier, KE. Franklin, Family Disorganization Among 
Negroes July, 


Green, Harry W., Higher Standards for the Negro 
College Jan., 


Hariem Faces Unemployment, by James H. Hubert 
Feb., 


Higher Standards for the Negro College, by Harry 
W. Green Jan., 


H. I... Mencken Finds Flowers in a Dunghill, by A. 
Clayton Powell Mar., 


Hoffman, Frederick 1... Present Day ‘Trends of the 
Negro Population Nov., 


Jan., 


Holsey, Albon L.., What Is Negro Progress? 
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Hope, Joho, Trained Men for Negro Busiaess 


Housing, A Demonstration in Modern, by Robert 


Nov., 3 
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R. Taylor Mar., 

Howard, Fannie Williams, ‘The Negro and Educa- 
tional and Vocational Guidance \ug., 24 

Hubert, James H., Harlem Faces Unemployment 
Feb. 42 

Interracial Frontiers, by Eugene hKinekle Jones 
Mar., 75 

Jamaica: A Racial Mosaic, by Raymond Leslie 
Buell May, 130 
June, bso 
Jones, Eugene Kinckle, Interracial Frontiers Mar. 75 
Jungle Prophets, by Rue Menken Oct., 31) 

Juvenile Delinquency and the Negro, by Albert 
Sidney Beckham Oct., 300 

Klein, Dr Julius, Negro Business and Its Pos- 
sibilities Apr., 1 

Klineberg, Otto, The Question of Negro Intelligence 
Dec., 366 

Lakarge, S. J. John, A New Mis-step Race 
Relations June, Ist 
Lett, H. A. Work Mar., 79 
Locke, Alain, This Year of Grace Feb., 45 

legan, Rayford W., Nat ‘Turner: Fiend or Martyr? 
Nov., 337 

MeCanns, Shirley Graham, A Day at Hampstead 
Jan., It 

McDowell, Arthur G., Negro Labor and the Miners’ 
Revolt Aug., 236 
Sept., 272 
Mencken, H. 1... The Burden of Credulity Feb., 40 
Menken, Rue, Jungle Prophets Oct., 315 

Miller, Loren, The Plight of the Negro Professional 
Man Aug., 239 

Morrow, E. Frederick, Nordic Education for the 
Negro—A Curse or a Boon? 12 
Myths About Race, by W. O. Brown Dec., 372 

Nat Turner: Fiend or Martyr? by Rayford W. 
Logan Nov., 357 
Negro Business and Its Possibilities, by Dr. Julius 
Klein Apr., 106 
Negro in St. Paul, The, by Walter S. Ryder. June, 170 

Negro Labor and the Miners’ Revolt, by Arthur G. 
McDowell Aug,, 236 
Sept., 272 

Negro Lawyer, The, by Raymond Pace Alexander 
Sept., 26s 

Nordic Education for the Negro—-A Curse or a 
Boon? by E. Frederick Morrow Jan. 12 

Not ia the Headlines—A Story of a Negro Radio 
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Other Half Carries On, The, by Lionel F. Artis 
Dec., 376 

Our Elegant Servitude, by Gustavo E. Urrutia 
Oct., 310 

Plight of the Professional Man, The, by 
Loren Miller Aug., 239 

Present Day Jrends of the Negro Population, by 
Frederick L. Hoffman Nov., 332 
Poison in the Blood Stream, by R. B. Eleazer July, 211 

Powcll, A. Clayton, H. L.. Mencken Finds Flowers 
in a Dunghill Mar., 72 

Question of Negro Intelligence, The, by Otto 
Klineberg Dec., 366 

Race Relations, A New Mis-step in, by John La- 
Farge, S. J. June, Ist 

Race Relations, A New Technique in, by Newell 
Leroy Sims Apr. ill 

Randolph, A. Philip, The Economic Crisis of the 
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Richmond, In Defense of, by Charles W. Sheerin 


Sept., 282 
Ryder, Walter S., The Negro in St. Paul June, 170 
Sheerin, Charles W., In Defense of Richmond 
Sept., 282 
Simpson, Josephus, The Best Negroes in the World 
Sept., 285 
Sims, Newell Leroy, New ‘Technique in’ Race 
Relations Apr., 
Sterrow, Helen, Better Homes for Negroes in 
America June, 174 
Taylor, Robert R.. Demonstration in’ Modern 
Housing Mar., S2 
This Year of Grace, by Alain Locke Feb. 48 


Trained Men for Negro Business, by John Hope 


Nov., 


Union Styles: Black Labor in Winter Coats, by 


Floyd C. Covington July, 208 
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Washington, Forrester Deluxe Summer 

Camp for Colored Children Oct., 305 
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Appeal to Science, The July, 203 
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Causes of Racial Conflict Mar., 71 
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Communism and the Negro Tenant Farmer. Aug., 234 
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Jones, Eugene Kinckle--A Tribute 
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Lynching, A Report On 
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New Opportunity Awards, The 
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Opportunity Award, An 
Question of Kesponsibility, A 
Regeneration of Liberia, The 
Relief, Employment and Morale 
Return to the Farm, The 
Seligman, Mrs. George W. 
Spelman 

Tuskegee 

We Mourn 

What Negro Leaders Cannot Do 
Working Mothers 

White House Conference, The 
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America, by Charles Wyudham Oct., 314 
Bagatelle, by Esther Popel Nov., 336 
Bontemps. Arna, Prodigal -May, 149 
Bontemps., Arna, Pueblo Apr., 110 

Brighte. Milton, Dialogue in Brown and White 
Aug., 243 

Brown, Sterling A., Children of the Mississippi 
363 

Children of the Mississippi, by Sterling A. 
Brown Dec., 363 
David, by Arthur ‘Truman Merrill Oct., 307 

Dialogue in Browa and White, by Milton Brighte 
Aug., 245 

Fletcher, T. Thomas, For a Black Man Long Dead 
July, 207 

For a Black Man Long Dead, by T. Thomas 
Fletcher July, 207 
Ford, Robert Turner, Three Cinquains Aug., 238 
Ford, Robert Turner, Vanities May, I41 

Guillen, Nicolas, Madrigal, translated by Langston 
Hughes Mar., 75 

Hazard. Caroline, Upper and Lower Egypt 
Aug., 252 
Hill, Allyn, These Be The Things Feb., 47 
Hughes, Langsion, October the Sixteenth Oct., 299 
Hughes, Langston, Scottsboro Dec., 379 

Hughes, Langston, translation of Madrigal, by 
Nicolas Guillen Mar., 78 

1] Shall Have a Dream of aatintiahd by Madeleine 
Macy ne Oct., 302 
Jannath, Heba, Moon Death Feb., 51 
Johnson, Helene, Sonnet Dec., 374 

Macy. Madeleine, I Shall Have a Dream of Beauty 
Oct., 302 

Madrigal, by Nicolas Guillen, translated by Lang- 
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McDonald, Winifred, To a Mammy July, 211 
Merrill, Arthur Truman, David Oct., 307 
Moon Death, by Heba Jannath Feb., 51 

Music in My Mouth, by Haines J. Washington 
Aug., 249 
Neill, Isabel, The Goal Mar. 74 

Ociober the Sixteenth, by Langston Hughes 
Oct., 299 
Patrick, Cecil, ‘Tom-Toms July, 217 
Popel, Esther, Bagatelle Nov., 336 
Prodigal. by Arna Bontemps May, 149 
Pueblo, by Arna Bontemps Apr., 110 
Reckless Dawn by Earl Lawson Sydnor Jan, 19 
Rowe, Rose, Twilight Apr., 108 
Scottsboro, by Langston Hughes Dec., 379 
Sonnet, by Helene Johnson Dec., 374 
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Sydnor, Bark Lawson, Reckless Dawn Jan. 19 
The Goal, by Isabel Neill Mar., 74 
These Be the Things, by Allyn Hill Feb., 47 
Three Cinquains, by Robert Turner Ford Aug., 235 
To a Mammy, by Winifred McDonald July, 211 
Tom-Toms, by Cecil Patrick July, 217 
Twilight, by Rose Rowe Apr., 108 


Upper and Lower Eygpt, by Caroline Hazard 
Aug., 252 
Vanities, by Robert Turner Ford May, 
Washington, Haines J., Music in My Mouth 
Aug., 249 
Wyndham, Charles, America Oct., 314 


REVIEWS 
Africa From Port to Port, by May Mott-Smith, 
rev. by Thomas Jesse Jones July, 221 


An Anthology of Revolutionary Poetry, edited by 
Marcus Graham, rev. by William Stanley Braith- 


waite Feb., 56 
Baptist, R. Hernekin, Four Handsome Negresses, 
rev. by Elmer A. Carter Aug., 253 
Barnes, Leonard, Caliban in Africa, rev. by Ray- 
ford W. Logan May, 152 
Black No More, by George S. Schuyler, rev. by 
Arthur P. Davis Mar., 89 
Bontemps, Arna, God Sends Sunday, rev. by Sterl- 
ing A. Brown June, 188 
Bradford, Roark, John Henry, rev. by Sterling 
A. Brown Dec., 382 
Bradford, Roark, OF King David An’ the Philistine 
Boys, rev. by Sterling A. Brown Jan., 21 
Brawley, Benjamin, Dr. Dillard of the Jeanes Fund, 
rev. by L. Hollingsworth Wood Mar., 89 
Brown America, by Edwin R. Embree, rev. by 
Eugene Kinckle Jones Nov., 348 
Caliban in Africa, by Leonard Barnes, rev. by Ray- 
ford W. Logan May, 152 
Cromwell, Otelia, Lorenzo Dow Turner and Eva B. 
Dykes, Readings from Negro Authors, rev. by 
Benjamin Brawley Dec., 383 
Delafosse, Maurice, Negroes of Africa, rev. by 
Benjamin Stolberg Nov., 349 
Differential Mortality in ‘Tennessee, by Elbridge 
Sibley, Ph.D., rev. by H. L. Harris, Jr. July, 220 
Dr. Dillard of the Jeanes Fund, by Benjamin 
Brawley rev. by Hollingsworth Wood 
Mar., 89 
Dykes, Eva, B. Otelia Cromwell and Lorenzo Dow 
Turner, Readings from Negro Authors, rev. 
by Benjamin Brawley Dec., 383 
Edmonds, Randolph, Shades and Shadows, rev. by 
Helene Magaret 21 
Embree, Edwin R., Brown onenenes rev. by Eugene 
Nov., 348 


Kinckle Jones 
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Kssentials of Civilization, by Thomas Jesse Jones, 
rev. by Edwin L. Clarke Aug., 


Factors in America 


Feldman, Herman, Racial 
June, 


Industry, rev. by Edward Eyre Hunt 


Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, by Guy B. 
Johnson, rev. by Hannah Moriarta Jan., 


Four Handsome Negresses, by R. Hernekin Baptist, 
rev. by Elmer A. Carter Aug., 


Garth, Thomas Russell, Race Psychology, rev. by 
Ross McFarland Mar., 


Ged Sends Sunday, by Arna Bontemps, rev. by 
Sterling A. Brown June, 


Graham, Marcus, An Anthology of Revolutionary 
Poetry, rev. by William Stanley Braithwaite 
Feb., 


Green, Lorenzo J. and Carter G. Woodson, The 
Negro Wage Earner, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid Mar., 


Grissom, Mary Allen, The Negro Sings a New 
Heaven, rev. by Melville Charlton June, 


Harris, Abram L. and Sterling D. Spero, The Black 
Worker, rev. by James Oneal Apr., 


Hill, John Louis, Negro—National Asset or Lia- 
bility? rev. by Haines J. Washington Apr. 


John Henry, by Roark Bradford, rev. by Sterling 


A. Brown Dec., : 


Johnson, Guy B., Folk Culture on St. Helena Island, 
rev. by Hannah Moriarta Jan., 


Jones, Thomas Jesse, Essentials of Civilization, rev. 
by Edwin L. Clarke Aug., 


Loggins, Vernon, The Negro Author, rev. by 
Benjamin Brawley Dec., 
Mott Smith, May, Africa From Port to Port, rev. 
by Thomas Jesse Jones J uly, 
Negro—National Asset or Liability? by John Louis 
Hill, rev. by Haines J. Washington Apr., 


Negro Year Book, by Monroe N. Work, rev. by 
Ira DeA. Reid Nov., 


Negroes of Africa, by Maurice Delafosse, rev. by 
Benjamin Stolberg Nov., 


* King David An’ The Philistine Boys, by Roark 
‘Bradford. rev. by Sterling A. Brown Jan., 


Ovington, Mary White, Zeke, rev. by Arthur Huff 
Fauset —  * 


Phillips, Ray E., The Bantu Are Coming, rev. by 
Newbell Niles Puckett May, 


Po’ Buckra, by Gertrude Matthews Shelby and 
Samuel Gaillard Stoney, rev. by Arthur Huff 
Fauset 


Race Mixture, by Edward Byron Reuter, rev. by 
Caroline Bond Day (See note—Erratum—Nov. 
352) Oct., 


Racial Factors in American Industry, by Herman 
Feldman, rev. by Edward Eyre Hunt J une, 


Kace Psychology, by Thomas Russell Garth, rev. 
by Ross McFarland — 


Readings from Negro Authors, edited by Otelia 
Cromwell, 
Dykes, 


Lorenzo Dow Turner and Eva 
rev. by Benjamin Brawley Dee. 
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Reuter, Edward Byron, Race Mixture, rev. by 
Caroline Bond Day (See note—Erratum—Nov. 


352) Oct., 


Kobinson, Caroline Hadley, Seventy Birth Control 
Clinics: A Survey and Analysis, rev. by Stella 
Hanau 


Schuyler, George S., Black No More, rev. by Arthur 
P. Davis Mar., 


Seventy Birth Control Clinics: A Survey and 
Analysis, by Caroline Hadley Robinson, rev. by 
Stella Hanau Sept., 


Shades and Shadows, by Randolph Edmonds, rev. 
by Helene Magaret Jan, 


Shelby, Gertrude Matthews and Samuel Gaillard 
Stoney, Po’ Buckra, rev. by Arthur Huff Fauset 
Feb., 


Sherwood, Grace H., The Oblates’ Hundred and 
One Years, rev. by Hazel McDaniel Teaubeau 
Dec., 


Sibley, Elbridge, Ph.D. Differential Mortality in 
Tennessee, rev. by H. L. Harris, Jr. July, 


Slavery Agitation in Virginia 1829-1832, by Theo- 
dore M. Whitfield, Ph.D., rev. by — C. Car- 
roll Feb., 


and Abram L. Harris, The 


Spero, Sterling D. 
Apr. 


Black Worker, rev. by James Oneal 


The Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science—The Coming of Industry te 
the South, rev. by Mabel J. Byrd July, 


The Bantu Are Coming, by Ray E. Phillips, rev. 
by Newbell Niles Puckett May, 


The Black Napoleon—The Story of Toussaint 
L’Ouverture, by Percy Waxman, rev. by Elmer 
A. Carter July, 


The Black Worker, by Sterling D. Spero and Abram 
L. Harris, rev. by James Oneal.............. Apr. 


The Coming of Industry to the South—The Annals 
of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science, rev. by Mabel J. Byrd = July, 


The Negro Author, by Vernon Loggins, rev. by 
Benjamin Brawley Dec., 


Mary Allen 


The Negro Sings a New Heaven, by 
June, 


Grissom, rev. by Melville Charlton 


The Negro Wage Earner, by Lorenzo J. Greene and 
Carter G. Woodson, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid...Mar., 


The Oblates’ Hundred and One Years, by Grace 
H. Sherwood, rev. by Hazel McDaniel Teaubeau 
Turner, Lorenzo Dow, Otelia Cromwell and Eva 
B. Dykes, Readings from Negro beeen: rev, 
by Benjamin Brawley — * 


Waxman, Percy, The Black Napoleon—The Story 
of Toussaint L’Ouverture, rev. by Elmer A. Carter 
July, 

Whitfield, Theodore M., Ph.D., Slavery Agitation in 


Virginia 1829-1832, rev. by Joseph C. Carroll 
Feb., 


Woodson, Carter G. and Lorenzo J. Greene, The 
Negro Wage Earner, rev. by Ira DeA. Reid..Mar., 


Work, Monroe N., Negro Year Book, rev. by Ira 
DeA. Reid . a 


Zeke, by Mary White | rev. Arthur 
Huff Fauset ..... Nov., 
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bulges with facts from front to back—the only book of its 
kind for the price! 

Do you know the theory of Evolution? Devolution? What 

Star is 500 times larger than the sun? What is civilization? 


What people were the first civilized and with them originated the science 
of the stars? Who stole the Romance of the soul-idea from Africa, and 


sold the idea in Greece? 


Make these golden moments count now! Get part of a college education 
reasonable. Every household should have this book to inspire its mem- 
and especially 


bers, all scholars, clergymen, writers, businessmen, 
mothers to inspire their little ones. 


President Hoover writes the first letter about the book. 
J. E. Spingarn, President of the N.A.A.C.P. says:- “I congratulate 
you on acquiring so large a store of interesting and miscellaneous 


learning.” 


W. E. B. DuBeis says:- “It’s modernly scientific.” 


William J. Schieffelin of New York says:- “I am much impressed by your book on the antiquity of Negro civilization, 


AFRICA \ 


CRADLE MANKIND 


You have presented the case fairly and convincingly. Your wide knowledge commands my admiration.” 


Just $2.00—worth more—By EDWARD A. JOHNSON, LL.D.. 


Negro,” and “Negro History.” 
Address:- EDWARD A. JOHNSON, 


Author of “The Negro Almanac,” “Light Ahead for The 
17 West 182nd Street, New York City 
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Wlison F. Jackson 


198 West 134th St., New Yerk City 
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Colored Juvenile Performers | 


Attention! 


“JAKE AMONG THE INDIANS” — 


a suitable play for children which will 
enable you to provide entertainment 
and at the same time create funds for 

| your church, school or organization. 

Price 25c per copy, 5 copies $1.00, 
10 copies $1.85. 
Mail orders direct to: 


POWELL W. GIBSON, Author 


119 East Lane Avenue, Winchester, Virginia 


A Worthwhile Gift for | 

The New Year!! | 

MAKE WAY FOR HAPPINESS | 
| 


A Book of Inspiring, Enduring and Beautiful 
Sonnets and Lyrics 
By the Distinguished Young American 
Negro Author 


ALPHEUS BUTLER 
Compiler and Editor of 
“The Parnassian” 

A Collection of Prose and Poetry 
Order Copies Now at $1.50 from 


The Christopher Publishing House 


1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
SELECTED GEMS 


Poetry, Comedy, and Drama 


By 
MERCEDES GILBERT, 
Zipporah, Wife of Moses 
in 


The Green Pastures 


A Book of Exceptional Interest—$1.50 a copy 


The Christopher Publishing House 


1140 Columbus Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


| The Negro Peet 
LANGSTON HUGHES 


Reading 
His Own Poems 


Now booking for his first tour of the South. 
Schools, Lodges, Churches, Clubs. 


For terms and dates write: 
Business Manager 


OPPORTUNITY MAGAZINE 


1133 BROADWAY NEW YOR KCITY 


Empire City 
Savings Bank 


231 WEST 125th STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
ESTABLISHED 1889 


Pays 4% interest from the 
day of deposit. 


Deposits accepted by mail. 


BOOKING NOW IN ORDER! | 


J. A. ROGERS 


Author and World Famous Journalist 
will make a tour of the United States beginning | 
January 2nd, 1932. Mr. Rogers has visited the 
leading capitals of Europe and studied race con- 
tacts, was present at the coronation of the | 
Emperor of Abyssinia, visited Egypt, etc. His 
lectures afford a liberal education for all classes 
and conditions of men. 

For terms address: 
Business Manacer, 
OPPORTUNITY Magazine 
1133 Broadway, New York City 


When in New York 


HOTEL DUMAS 
Your stopping place 


205 W. 185th Street 
At Seventh Avenue 
AUDUBON 3-4343 


Just across the street 
from Everywhere 


Pndorsed by the Gold 
Star Mothers and J. L. 
De Witt, Quartermaster 
General of the War De- 
partment. August 18, '30 
Telephones 
BRADHURST 2-1131 
Prices Lowest 

Service Unsurpassed 
There are other Hotels, 
but none so Good as— 


The HOTEL 
DUMAS 


F. C. FANE, Prop. 


KENERLY AND PETERS, Inc. __ 


THE ULTRA-MODERN GARAGE 
Everything for the Car 


41 West 144th St., New York City 


Phone, EDgecombe 4-9800 


TRANSIENT TRADE SOLICITED 


Please mention Orrortustty, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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Become Independent 


LEARN BEAUTY CULTURE 


Make $50 to $75 a Week 
After Learning The 


APEX SYSTEM 


He Stole for Love! 


BLACK 
FORTUNE 


by E. K. Means 
The odyssey of a 


blundering black Partial View of New York School 
Ulysses in the swamps Where Hundreds Graduate Annually 
= ye deep South. Classes Afternoons and Evenings. 
ade You can enter school any time. 
; PRICE REASONABLE — TERMS ARRANGED 
$2 at all book stores 


200 W. 135th St., New York, N. Y. | 


WRITE FOR INFORMATION 


AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


TO SELL 


THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 


(America’s Best Weekly ) 


LIVEST FEATURES Seg LATEST NEWS 


Constructive — Forceful — Vigorous — Respected 


For Information Write Today To 


THE PITTSBURGH COURIER 


2628 Center Avenue Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Recommended BOOKS 
to OWN and GIVE... 


THE CAROLINA LOW COUNTRY 
By Members of the Society for 
the Preservation of Spirituals 
Many noted writers and artists have coop- 
erated in producing this beautiful book about 
the Carolina coastal country. Fifty unusual 


Negro spirituals, with words and music are 
included. $5.00 


JUDGMENT ON BIRTH CONTROL 
By RAOUL DE GUCHTENEERE 
What are the four main tenets of Birth Con- 
trol? Exactly what effects has the practice 
of Birth Control had so far? How dangerous 
is Birth Control, economically and medically 
as well as morally? . 

De Guchteneere sums up the arguments for 
Birth Control in this new book and refutes 
them with facts. These facts are surprising. 
Read them today. $2.00 


MEXICO By STUART CHASE 


“At once a brilliant kaleidoscopic picture of 
Mexico, past and present, and an enormously 
stimulating and provocative commentary on 
the machine age.”—Cincinnati Time Star. 
Illustrations by Diego Rivera $3.00 


RECENT TRENDS 
IN AMERICAN HOUSING 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD 
Dr. Woed folows her earlier books — The 
Housing of the Unskilled Wage Earner— 
with this interesting and provocative study of 


current conditions and trends in American | 
housing. $3.00 | 


MODERN CIVILIZATION | 
ON TRIAL | 
By C. DELISLE BURNS 


“An extraordinarily competent exposition of 
political modernism, full of good things, which 
those who disagree with internationalism can 
least afford to neglect.”—The Nation. $2.50 


MAHATMA GANDHI AT WORK 
Edited by C. F. ANDREWS 


This second volume of Gandhi's autobiography 
shows him at work in South Africa, forging 
and testing the philosophy and the practical 
methods which have brought him to the fore- 
front of world leaders today. $2.50 


To get a complete picture of the man read 
also Mahatma Gandhi: His Own Story and 
Mahatma Gandhi's Ideas. 

Three volumes boxed $7.50 


OPPORTUNITY, 1133 Broadway, New York 
Please enter my order for (fill in titles) 


Name 
Street 
City . 


Check, M. O. emclosed 


AMERICA 


By EDWIN R. EMBREE 


President of the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


EUGENE KINCKLE JONES says: 

“Mr. Embree has in ‘Brown America’ written 
with a frankness which marks him as the herald 
of @ new approach to ‘America’s greatest prob- 
lem’ He has sought the truth, found it and 
dared to assert it. ... Every inquiring adult 
who is seeking more light on a miracle which is 
being performed right before us should read 
Mr. Embree’s excellent word picture of the 
panorama of racial adjustment here.” 


KELLY MILLER says: 
“‘*Brown America’ is a significant contribution 
to the literature of the race problem. . .. The 
first chapter ‘The New Race’ is not merely a 
curious description of ‘Brown America, but a 
serious attempt to set forth the obvious physical 
destiny of the Negro population, which will 
condition its future relation to the body politic 
and the body social.” 


ARTHUR B. SPINGARN says: 
“I have read literally hundreds of books on the 
Negro in America and I can think of nothing 
written by a white man that is so sympathetic, 
illuminating and convincing.” 


WALTER WHITE in The Herald-Tribune 

says of this new book on the Negro: 

“It is the interesting and valuable story of the 
rise not only of a social group against terrific 
proscription to a more secure economic, cultural 
and social plane . . . a challenging book, one to 
cause sober thought and the revision of the 
ideas of the Negro as a fixed part of our life 
and times.” 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 

New York City. 
Please send me 
AMERICA at $2.50. 

order). 


copy of BROWN 
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A U.S. Government | Chicago Daily News 
Official Speaks | Editorial 
“Officials of the Chicago Urban League 
upon the economic phase of the inter- 
“The importance to American com- racial problem. Like all other economic 
merce of a consumer market comprising | questioma, this one has been given sharp 
definition by the nature of the times 
approximately 12,000,000 Negroes is ane It j 
gh which we are passing. iss 
being increasingly recognized by the however, a question which the mere return 
nation’s business interests,” according to of prosperity will not answer. A more 
James A. Jackson, representative of the open-minded attitude on the part of busi- 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- and industry 
merce of the U.S. Commerce Department. There are in the United States = 
than 12,000,000 Negroes, representing a 
The buying power of the Negro, so potential commodity market which has 
long considered as negligible, is more had little or no intensive cultivation. It 
highly regarded than ever before, said was said recently that if such a market 
Mr. Jackson during a recent visit to New — to be discovered suddenly in a for- 
York City eign land American enterprise would send 
hi out commissions to study it and to report 
The United States Chamber of Com- on its possibilities. But the market fur- 
merce is authority for the information nished by the American Negro lies at our 
that in many southern cities the Negro door and is largely neglected. It would 
represents from 5 to 45 per cent of the be more profitable, and certainly more 
total consumer buying power, while Negro Sor te 
whether that market does not present a 
purchases in New York City alone are | great opportunity. 
estimated to exceed $150,000,000 yearly. “Millions have been expended from pub- 
— lic revenues and by private philanthropy 
“Twelve million people have a tremen- to overcome the handicaps arising from 
dous consuming power. . . . We spend at the conditions under which the Negro race 
least a thousand million dollars a year began 
; ‘ : telligent Negro leadership is challenging 
and probably twice that in rent, food, white America to give its Race a chance 
clothes, furniture, amusement and other to prove that those millions were not in- 
things.” W. E. B. DuBois vested unwisely.” 


ADVERTISERS PLEASE NOTE 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, is a splendid medium through which to 
reach much of this tremendous consuming power. 

There are forty-three URBAN LEAGUE OFFICES in the United States. 

Leading newspapers and periodicals in the cities where they are located praise the 
efficient social service work that is being done through these organizations. Every Urban 
League employee is a booster for OPPORTUNITY’S advertisers. 

Advertisements in OPPORTUNITY are read by the class of colored and white people 
who can afford to pay for the things they need or want. WRITE TODAY for a sample 
copy of OPPORTUNITY and a rate card. 


Address 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


NATIONAL URBAN LEAGUE 
1133 Broadway New York City 


Please mention Ovvortunity, Journal of Negro Life, to our Advertisers 
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“Not Alms, But Opportunity” 


For the past Nine years OPPORTUNITY has been published 
in the interest of those who wish to better the Economic and Social 
Status of The Negro. Its service for good increases from month 
to month. Its continued growth depends primarily upon increas- 
ing interest on your part. 

Are you willing to help? If so, kindly fill out this blank and 
mail it to us today. 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life, 
1133 Broadway, Room 826, 
New York City. 
(0 Subscription Rates 
Please send me your — (0 Advertising Rates 
( Terms for Agents 


1 Copy of LANGSTON HUGHES’ 
The Negro Mother and Other Dramatic Recitations 


Illustrated by PRENTISS TAYLOR—F R E E 
with each one year’s subscription to OPPORTUNITY 


OPPORTUNITY, Journal of Negro Life 


$1.50 Per Year “ee tek Gor Subscribe Today 


° For the enclosed $1.50 please begin my year’s subscription to Opportunity 
&. with the current issue and send me absolutely FREE a copy of “The Negro 
PRS Mother,” by Langston Hughes. 
Pod QA 
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